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CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION 

8SCTI0N  1 

Santral 

Qeogr aphi cal 1 y ,  Malaysia  consists  of  two  parts 
soparatsd  by  about  400  alias  of  South  China  Sea. 
Peninsular  Malaysia  lies  at  the  tip  of  the  landmass  of 
Southeast  Asia  with  Thailand  to  the  north  and  Singapore  to 
the  south.  Sarawak  and  Sabah  fora  the  northern  quarter  of 
the  large  island  of  Borneo.  Malaysia's  papulation  of  about 
IS  ail lion  lives  in  an  area  of  about  129,000  square  ailes. 

Malaysia  has  a  unique  diversity  of  cultures.  Major 
ethnic  divisions  are  Malay  47  per  cent,  Chinese  34  per 
cent,  and  Indian  9  per  cent.  The  differences  between  these 
groups  are  deep,  reflecting  differences  in  race,  language, 
culture  and  religion.  given  these  ethnic  cleavages, 
asslellation,  a  process  doeinating  Malaysia's  policies,  is 
not  an  easy  task. 

Since  independence  in  1937,  Malaya  (Malaysia  since 
1943)  has  regularly  held  free  elections.  The  eilitary  is 
subordinate  to  the  civil  power  and  there  has  never  been  a 
threat  of  a  eilitary  coup. 
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Malaysia  has  a  constitutional 


•anarchy  fore  of  government.  The  Yang  Oipartuan  Agong 
(King)  is  chosan  avsry  S  yaars  froa  aaong  tha  Sultans 
(rulars)  of  tha  Malay  statas. 

Problem  Stataaant 

What  a* facts  do  internal  and  external  threats  in 
tha  post-1973  period  have  on  Malaysia's  security  options? 
Do  events  at  the  pro- 1973  period  detaraine  Malaysia's 
current  security  posture?  Malaysia's  domestic  insurgency, 
problems  of  national  integration,  political  bipolarism  and 
the  reconciliation  of  economic  growth  and  equity  were 
inherited  froa  British  colonial  policies.  Thus  far, 
atteapts  to  solve  these  problaas  have  been  only  partially 
successful.  Since  political  and  economic  sacrifice  and 
tolerance  is  required  froa  each  of  the  racial  groups  within 
the  society,  Malaysia's  dilemma  has  been  to  find  a  solution 
acceptable  to  all. 

The  general  elections  held  on  8  August  1986 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Malay  Islamic  fundamentalism  and 
the  reemergence  of  political  bipolarism.  The  defeat  of  the 
fundamental i sts  at  the  hands  of  the  ruling  Malay  party,  the 
United  Malays  National  Organization  (UMNO) ,  was  considered 
a  major  boost  to  stability.  However,  the  reemergence  of 
political  bipolarism  due  to  the  loss  of  seats  by  the 
Chinese  coalition  party  of  the  ruling  government  to  the 
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opposition  Chinos*  party,  th*  Democratic  Action  Party 


(DAP) ,  was  a  major  setback  to  aehioving  national 
integration,  political  stability  and  security. 

Recent  geopolitical  developments  in  the  region 
require  Malaysia  to  reexamine  her  security  options.  The 
viability  of  her  defence  arrangements  with  her  former 
colonial  easter  and  Commonweal th  allies  in  these  changing 
times  is  in  question.  Malaysia  must  address  these 
realities  maturely  as  an  independent  nation.  She  could 
pursue  an  independent  course.  On  the  other  hand,  she  could 
act  in  concert  with  her  allies  or  her  neighbours  as  a 
regional  community.  Given  th*  present  situation,  what  is 
the  best  security  option  for  Malaysia  in  the  1990s? 

SECTION  2 

BACKGROUND  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

British  Colonial  Policies  in  Malaya 

The  modern  history  of  Malaysia  began  with  the  Anglo 
Dutch  Treaty  of  1824  which  defined  and  rationalized  British 
and  Dutch  spheres  of  influence.  The  Pangkor  Treaty  of  1874 
between  the  British  and  the  Sultan  of  Perak  marked  the 
beginning  of  British  colonial  rule  in  Malaya.  The  treaty 
represented  a  turning  point  in  the  formal  relationship 
between  Britain  and  the  Malay  states.  While  religion  and 
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Malay  customs  Mara  to  ba  excluded  from  British  control, 
general  administration  of  tha  country  would  ba  conducted 
with  tha  "advice"  of  tha  British  Resident.1 


Understanding  tha  evolution  of  British  rule  in 
Malaya  is  vital  to  understanding  tha  development  of 
independent  Malaysia.  Upon  achieving  paramount  power  in 
the  Malay  peninsula,  the  British  adopted  a  policy  of 
"conciliation"  with  the  Malay  Sultans  and  of  "minimum 
interf eronce"  with  tha  Malay  peasantry. 2  They  created  a 
political  and  administrative  machinery  to  mobilize  the 
resources  of  Malaya  for  tha  glory  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  British  influence  was  greatest  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  (FMS)  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negeri  Sembilan  and 
Pahang,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Penang,  Malacca  and 
Singapore.  The  Unfederated  Malay  States  (UMS)  of  Kedah, 
Perils,  J oh ore,  Trengganu  and  Kelantan  managed  to  resist 
British  attempts  to  impose  indirect  rule  until  the  Japanese 
occupation. 


The  Rise  of  Malay  Nationalism 

The  Japanese  conquest  of  Malaya  in  194S  destroyed 
the  myth  of  British  invincibility  and  encouraged  the  rise 
of  Malay  nationalism.  In  this  period  the  Malays 
increasingly  began  to  see  themselves  as  a  united  Malay 
nation.  The  weakened  position  of  the  Sultans  during  the 


Japanese  occupation  and  tha  Japanaaa  ■ncouragtmtnt  of  Malay 
nationalism  contributad  to  tha  grouting  importance  of  a  new 
Malay  alita  which  had  risen  in  tha  1920s  and  1930s.  Three 
new  alita  groups  emerged  and  began  to  compete  with  the  old 
Malay  ruling  class  as  leaders  who  could  best  protect  Malay 
interests.3 

The  first  group  rose  from  a  religious  reform 
movement  which  had  its  origins  in  a  Middle  Eastern  Islamic 
Renaissance  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Reformists 
saw  the  revival  of  Islam  as  a  means  of  providing  the  Malays 
with  the  means  to  respond  effectively  to  the  radical 
changes  brought  by  the  Europeans,  Chinese  and  Indians.  The 
main  opposition  to  this  group  came  from  the  traditional 
Islamic  hierarchy,  of  which  the  Sultan  was  the  formal  head. 
Traditional  religious  and  secular  establishments, 
reinforced  by  expressed  British  intention  to  maintain  Malay 
religion  and  custom,  had  such  a  great  hold  on  the  Malays 
that  the  Islamic  reformist  group  was  unable  to  offer  any 
real  challenge  to  their  authority.  Currently  this  group  is 
known  as  the  Parti  Islam  SaMalaysia  (PAS)  or  the  Islamic 
Party  of  Malaysia. 

The  second  elite  group  was  the  English-educated 
Malay  elite  whom  the  Malays  regarded  as  legitimate  leaders 
because  of  their  noble  birth  and  occupation  as 


nmirannin 


administrators  in  British  colonial  govornmant.  This  group 
shrewdly  exploited  Malay  nationalism  and  dssirs  for  changs. 
This  group  was  ths  forarunnsr  of  what  is  today  ths  Uni tod 
Malays  National  Organization. 

Ths  third  slits  group  was  ths  sscul ar  Malay 
sducatsd  intslligsntsia,  mainly  tsachsrs  and  journalists. 
Thsy  advocatsd  soms  typs  of  "Groat or  Malaya"  or  "Graator 
Indonssia"  cone opt.  Bacausa  of  thoir  strong  views,  thoy 
failed  to  gain  a  largo  following  among  tha  conservative 
rural  Malays.  During  the  Japanaso  occupation  members  of 
this  group  sought  to  assert  themselves  by  developing 
clandestine  alliances  with  tha  Chinsss-dominated  Malayan 
Paopla's  Anti -Japanese  Army  (MPAJA)  as  wall  as  the 
traditional  Malay  slits.  This  group  now  represents  the 
Malay  faction  of  ths  Communist  Party  of  Malaya  (CPM) . 

From  Malayan  Union  to  Fedaration  of  Malaysia 

Zn  1944  ths  British  govsrnmsnt  adoptsd  a  plan  to 
incorporate  the  Federated  Malay  States*  the  Unfederated 
Malay  States*  Penang  and  Malacca  into  a  Malayan  Union.  The 
plan  left  Singapore  as  a  separate  colony  because  of  fears 
that  Malayan  opposition  to  Singapore  would  prevent 
acceptance  of  the  Union.  The  British  government  also  saw 
the  value  of  retaining  Singapore  as  a  naval  base  for  its 
own  strategic  operations  in  the  Far  East.  Sarawak  and 
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Sabah  Mara  not  includad  bacausa  o-f  tha  addad  complications 
thay  Mould  prasant  to  an  alraady  complex  plan.  SaraMak  and 
Sabah  later  became  crown  colonies  in  July  1946.  Tha  plan 
called  for  tha  creation  of  a  unitary  state  comprising  the 
FMS,  Lifts ,  Penang  and  Malacca  with  a  central  government 
consisting  of  a  governor  and  legislative  and  executive 
councils.  Tha  Malay  Sultans  wera  to  retain  their  existing 
positions  and  continue  to  deal  with  matters  pertaining  to 
Malay  religion  and  customs.  Sovereignty  was  to  be 
transferred  to  tha  British  Crown.  All  citizens  of  the  new 
Malayan  Union  would  have  equal  rights  to  include  admission 
to  the  administrative  civil  service.  Finally,  Malayan 
citizenship  was  to  be  extended  to  the  total  population 
without  discrimination. 

Contrary  to  British  expectations «  tha  normally 
aphathatic  Malay  population  arose  as  one  against  the  plan. 
Likewise,  tha  Chinese  and  Indian  communities  were 
unanthusiastic.  Malay  leaders  and  former  British  Malayan 
Civil  Service  Officers  such  as  Swettanham,  Maxwell, 
Winstedt  and  Clement!  wrote  petitions  to  Downing  Street  and 
letters  to  newspapers.  This  activity  created  the 
impression  of  a  ground  swell  of  opposition  to  the  Malayan 
Union  and  ultimately  proved  successful  in  bringing  about 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  scheme.* 
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The  Malay  Congrass  hald  in  March  1946  at  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  attandad  by  200  dalagataa  represent! ng  forty -on* 
organizations,  discussad  a  Malay  national  aovaaant  and  a 
coordinated  campaign  against  tha  Malayan  Union.  It  mas  at 
this  Congrass  that  tha  Par tubuhan  Kebangsaan  Malayu  Barsatu 
or  United  Malays  National  Organization  Mas  formed. ®  UMNO 
affectively  presented  Malay  opposition  to  tha  plan.  Tha 
Malayan  Union  was  later  replaced  by  tha  Federation  of 
Malaya  in  1937. 

Tha  substitution  of  tha  Federation  of  Malaya  for 
tha  unpopular  Malayan  Union  schema  was  accomplished 
principally  through  negotiations  between  the  British,  the 
Malay  Sultans  and  UMNO.  In  the  Federation,  the  sovereignty 
of  tha  Sultans,  the  individuality  of  the  Malay  states,  and 
Malay  special  privileges  were  upheld.  A  strong  federal 
government  was  established  with  legislative  powers,  yet  the 
states  were  assured  jurisdiction  in  a  number  of  important 
fields.  Citizenship  was  more  restrictive  than  in  the 
earlier  Malayan  Union  scheme)  requiring  residence  of  at 
least  fifteen  years,  declaration  of  permanent  settlement, 
and  a  certain  competence  in  Malay  or  English.  A  High 
Commissioner  was  appointed  to  represent  the  British  Crown. 

Although  the  Federation  was  a  victory  for  the 
Malays,  it  was  not  well  received  by  the  other  ethnic 
groups.  Unfortunately,  those  who  opposed  the  Federation 


proposal  lacked  both  tho  unity  At  hi 


and  tho  powerful 


British  Pari i am  ontory  lobby  in  London  which  hod  boon 
crucial  in  revoking  the  Malayan  Union  schooo.  Tho  Chinese 
in  particular,  feeling  sore  discontented  than  the  Indians, 
saw  the  hope  for  a  new  society  in  the  proeises  of  the 
Cooounist  Party  of  Malaya  (CPM). 

Coeeunist  Insurgency 

The  Japanese  occupation  was  resisted  by  radical 
Malay  nationalists  and  the  Chinese.  However,  for 
historical  and  ideological  reasons  the  eain  anti-Japanese 
activity  caee  f roe  the  Chinese.  They  coaprised  the  largest 
c opponent  of  the  Malayan  People's  Anti -Japanese  Prey  which 
was  doei noted  by  the  Cammuni st  Party  of  Malaya.  Although 
the  CPM  was  formally  organised  in  April  1930,  it  had 
ewisted  in  the  eid-1920s  as  part  of  the  South  Bees  Branch 
of  the  Chinese  Coeeunist  Party  based  in  Singapore.  The  CPM 
gained  its  eass  support  ealnly  f roe  the  Chinese  community. 
The  anti-Japanese  resistance  bore  certain  features  which 
later  characterised  the  insurgency  period  in  Malaya.* 

The  CPM  was  in  a  good  position  to  attempt  to  seize 
power  in  the  interim  period  between  the  Japanese  surrender 
in  August  1943  and  the  British  return  in  September.  It 
decided  against  such  action  for  various  reasons,  the  moot 
compelling  of  which  was  military.  The  CPM  forces  were 
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—11,  til  -equipped  and  unpr^iarad  to  oppose  tho  returning 
British  fores.  Tho  cooounist  parties  in  Britain  and  China 
and  tho  Secretary  Bon oral  of  tho  CPU  had  urged  tho  CPM  to 
adopt  a  oodorato  policy.  It  thoroforo  pootponod  violent 
action  and  docidod  to  conduct  an  opon  and  legal  struggle. 
The  area  which  it  had  collected  during  the  war  were  hidden 
in  the  Jungle  for  use  in  future  struggles.  Tho  HPAJA  was 
then  disbanded.  Xn  its  place,  the  HPAJA  Em -Coer ados 
Association  was  created  to  aaintain  contact  with  for ear 
guerillas.7 

The  CPU's  shortlived  overt  on i stance  was  as  a 
■saber  of  the  Sovernor's  Advisory  Council  in  Singapore  in 
1949.  It  later  established  the  Bsnsral  Labour  Union  (OLU) 
in  Malaya.  At  the  Fourth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CPM  in 
March  194S,  the  decision  for  arsed  revolution  was  taken.® 
This  decision  was  in  line  with  the  Cooounist  International 
(COMINTERN)  policy  enunciated  in  1941  to  win  the  national 
revolution  by  SMpelling  the  British  froe  Malaya  and  then 
creating  a  social  revolution.  CPM  doeinated  unions 
organised  strikes  and  violent  attacks  against  European 
plantations  and  nines  causing  a  drop  in  production  which 
affected  the  ecanooy  of  the  country.  In  response ,  a  nuober 
of  stringent  and  effective  laws  against  unions  were 
introduced  by  the  governoent.  This  dial ni shed  the  CPM 'a 
influence  and  caused  it  to  resort  to  violence.  On  IB  June 
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aurdara  of  both  European  miners  and 
plantera  aa  wall  aa  aaong  the  civil  population,  a  state  of 
emergency  was  declared  throughout  Malaya.9 

The  CPH  developed  papular  support  in  the  rural 
Chi naee  squatter  settloaonts  through  the  Min  Yuen  or  aaeeee 
organisation.  The  Min  Yuan  provided  supplies,  intelligence 
and  aueilliary  fighting  units.  In  March  1990,  Lieutenant 
Bsnsral  Sir  Harold  Briggs,  the  new  Director  of  Operations 
in  the  Eaergency ,  identified  his  principal  goals  as  the 
el iai nation  of  the  Min  Yuan  and  the  CPM  aaln  force  known  as 
the  Malayan  Maces  Li bar at ion  Aray  (MMLA).  Briggs  planned 
to  instill  local  authorities  with  confidence  which  would 
lead  to  a  flow  of  intelligence  to  the  governaont.  This 
would  than  allow  tha  governaont  to  destroy  the  Min  Yuan  and 
deprive  the  MMLA  of  vital  logistic  support.  Without  access 
to  the  Min  Yuan  for  food,  inf or eat ion  and  recruits,  the 
MMLA  would  eventually  expose  theasel vtt  and  be  destroyed  by 
eecurity  forces. 

Iapl seen tat ion  of  the  Briggs  Plan  was  facilitated 
by  wide  ranging  security  aeaeures.  Malaya  was  placed  an  a 
war  footing.  Conscription  for  the  military  and  police 
force  was  introduced,  eaployoent  controlled  and  special 
powers  created  to  regulate  society  and  destroy  any  support 
for  coaeunist  guerrillas.  Armed  with  these  measures,  the 


it  bag  an  the  rel  scat  ion  of  Chin 


squat tar 


communities  from  mrmmm  of  strong  Hi n  Yuan  praaanca. 10  In 
spite  of  the  guarrillaa  attaapts  to  pravant  this 
raoattlaaant,  by  tha  baginning  of  1*32  tha  prograa  was 
four— fifths  coaplatad  with  some  400,000  sattlad  in  about 
400  "Now  Villages". 11  Tha  raaattloaont  of  Chinasa 
squatters  in  tha  Now  Villagas,  enforcement  of  strict  food 
controls,  and  aors  affective  intalliganca  had  aada  it  aora 
difficult  for  tha  communists  to  obtain  support.  Lieutsnant 
Ssnoral  Sir  Oarald  Tempi er,  Sriggs  successor,  introduced 
tha  concept  of  "White  Areas"  in  Sap t amber  1933.  Areas 
considered  to  bo  from  of  guerrilla  influence  wore  rewarded 
by  having  their  food  restrictions  and  curfew  eased.  Tha 
population  cooper atad  with  tha  government  so  their  area 
could  be  declared  white.  By  July  1934,  victory  was  in 
sight  as  large  numbers  of  guerrillas  were  killed  and  their 
Hln  Yuan  organization  dismantled. 

In  December  1933  at  Paling,  three  CPU  leaders 
headed  by  Chin  Peng  eat  with  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman,  president 
of  UMNO  and  the  new  chief  of  the  Federation  Government ,  Tan 
Chen  Lock,  leader  of  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association  (MCA) 
and  David  Marshall,  Chief  Minister  of  Singapore.  Ths 
principle  result  of  the  talks  was  that  legal  coexistence 
between  tha  Communists  and  the  other  parties  was 
impossible.  The  CPM  would  have  to  abandon  the  Party  a 
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Boals  and  activities  if  thay  wars  to  ba  ac  cap  tad  back  into 
Malayan  aoclaty.  Tha  C PM  laadara  rsfuaad  to  accapt  tha 
idaa  and  than  daatroyod  any  hopos  in  tha  Party  of  obtaining 
a  political  aattlaaant  before  a  Military  ona. ^  Tha 
Pdlentlese  prop aura  of  tha  aacurity  forcaa  contributad  to 
tha  collapoa  and  diaintagration  of  guarrilla  organisations 
and  to  lOMOring  thair  aorala.  In  199B,  larga  nuabara  of 
guarri lias  aurrandarad.  Tha  MNLA  caaaad  to  ba  an  organixad 
Military  unit  in  1998  and  tha  faw  raaaining  guarriilas 
ratraatod  to  tha  Mai aya-Thai 1  and  bordar.  Although  today 
thaaa  snail  groups  conti nua  tha  CPH  struggle,  tha  stata  of 
aoargoncy  mms  officially  daclarad  andod  on  31  July  1960. 

CflMMBli  Coalition  Politics 

Tha  oain  British  condition  for  granting  Malaya's 
indap andanca  waa  that  tha  various  coMaunltlaa  should 
cooparata  politically  and  livs  in  harnony .  in  1991,  UMNO 
Pi  aaldant  Dato  Onn  attaaptad  to  gat  tha  UMNO  to  op an  its 
nanb ar ah ip  to  all  athni c  groups.  Whan  this  appaal  mss 
rejected,  ha  rasignod  and  for nod  tha  Indap andanca  of  Malays 
Party  (IMP)  which  was  naan  by  tha  British  as  a  naans  to 
achiaving  athnic  cooperation. *3  Not  all  Malays  joinnd  tha 
IMP.  Tha  Chinaaa  wara  indiffarant  and  tha  Indians 
hasitatant.  In  tha  Kuala  Luaipur  Municipal  alactions,  UMNO 
and  MCA  dscldad  to  fora  a  uni  tod  front  and  tha  partnorship 
won  9  out  of  12  saats.  Tha  IMP,  tha  prsslaction  favourite. 
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suffered  a  devastating  defeat  fro*  which  it  never 
racovarad.  The  party  was  daragistarad  in  1934,  anding  tha 
first  and  only  ganuina  chance  for  a  successful  eulti-ethnic 
party.  Tha  Malayan  Indian  Congress  (MIC)  joined  the 
UHNO-MCA  alliance  in  1934.  Thus,  tha  alliance  represented 
all  of  tha  aajor  ethnic  groups  in  the  Malayan  political 
arena. 14  Since  tha  Malays  wars  tha  largest  ethnic  group 
with  tha  biggest  electorate  of  87  per  cent  of  Malay  voters, 
the  UMNO  was  acceptsd  as  the  aajor  party  of  the  coalitions 
the  first  aeong  equals.  It  was  froe  this  initiative  that  a 
national  policy  grew.  One  in  which  parties  retained  their 
separate  identities  and  political  objectives  while  at  the 
ease  tiae  acting  as  one  body  in  deteraining  candidates  and 
the  party  to  contest  a  particular  seat.  In  the  federal 
elections  of  1933,  the  Alliance  deaonstrated  its 
overwhelaing  popularity  by  obtaining  81  per  cent  of  the 
vote  and  31  of  the  32  seats  contested. 

The  Constitution 

The  Aeid  Coaaission,  formed  in  1933,  was  tasked  to 
prepare  a  Constitution  for  an  independent  Malaya.  13  The 
most  controversial  features  of  this  Merdeka  (Independence) 
Constitution  were  those  dealing  with  citizenship  and  the 
special  privileges  of  the  Malays.  There  was  to  be  a  single 
nationality  in  which  all  persons  in  Malaya  could  qualify  as 
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citizens  ait  bar  by  birth  or  by  fulfilling  requirements  of 
residence,  language  and  oath  of  loyalty.  UMNO's  accaptanca 
of  this  provision  Mas  obtainad  only  in  raturn  for  a 
guarantaa  of  Malay  privilagas.  Tha  Yang  Dipartuan  Agong 
mss  givan  tha  raaponsibility  of  safaguarding  tha  spacial 
poaition  of  tha  Malays  as  Mall  as  tha  lagitiaata  intarasts 
of  tha  othar  corns unit! as.  Tha  aasanca  of  tha  Constitution 
mss  tha  accaptanca  by  tha  non-Malay  laadars  that  tha 
Malays,  as  tha  indiganous  raca,  Mara  anti tl ad  to  political 
doainanca.  In  raturn,  tha  Malay  laadars  racognizad  that 
tha  non-Malays  Mould  ba  al 1 owad  to  pursue  thair 
socio-aconosic  intarasts.  Islas  ms  to  ba  tha  stata 
religion  but  fraadoa  of  Morship  guaranteed.  Tha  powars  and 
prerogatives  of  rulers  Mould  ba  aaintainad  and  Malay 
reservations  Mould  ba  continued.  Malay  spacial  rights 
Mould  ba  upheld  and  protected  under  Article  133  Mhich  could 
not  ba  asandad  except  Mith  tha  consent  of  tha  Conference  of 
Rulers.  Othar  rights  such  as  quotas  for  Malays  in  tha 
federal  public  service  and  arsed  forces,  peraits  and 
licences,  and  educational  scholarships  Mere  specified.  The 
Malay  language  Mould  be  tha  official  language. 

Tha  Constitution  called  for  a  federal  system  of 
pari iasantary  government  headed  by  a  const i tuti onal  monarch 
and  based  on  the  Westminster  model.  The  monarch,  the  Yang 
Dipartuan  Agong,  Mould  be  elected  for  a  five  year  term  by 
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the  Conference  of  Malay  Sultana.  Parliaaant  Mould  bo  the 
supreme  law  aaking  body  although  it  could  not  paao  law*  on 
aattera  such  as  Muslia  Ism,  land,  agriculture  and  forestry, 
■ining  and  local  government.  Laws  in  these  areas  were 
reserved  for  the  individual  states.  In  a  peaceful  transfer 
of  power  on  31  August  1997,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  became 
an  independent  country  and  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  under  a  multi-ethnic  Alliance  government 
headed  by  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman. 

The  Formation  of  Malaysia 

Scholars  and  historians  have  cited  a  number  of 
reasons  for  the  formation  of  Malaysia.  Some  have  suggested 
that  the  plan  was  of  British  origin.17  Malayan  reasons  for 
the  formation  of  Malaysia  were  based  on  Tengku  Abdul 
Rahman's  perception  of  the  need  to  contain  a  communist 
threat.19  Malaya  feared  the  growing  success  of  the  Barisan 
Soslalis,  a  pro-communist  party  in  Singapore  which 
threatened  to  wrest  power  from  the  ruling  Peoples'  Action 
Party  (PAP)  through  the  electoral  process.  With  the  CPM 
guerrillas  still  operating  in  the  north  of  Malaya,  the 
Tengku  was  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  Singapore  becoming 
another  Cuba.  With  Singapore  inside  the  proposed 
federation  and  subject  to  Malaya's  stringent  internal 
security  regulations,  the  communists  could  be  prevented 
from  coming  to  power. 

16 
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Singapore  and  Britain  responded  favourably  to 
Malaya's  proposal  and  aarly  agreements  in  principle  ware 
easily  reached.  In  Borneo,  however,  there  were  hesitations 
as  Borneo's  political  leaders  hoped  for  a  federation  of  the 
Borneo  states.  The  Malaysia  proposal  started  a  rapid  and 
intense  political  development.  A  myriad  of  political 
parties,  all  based  on  ethnicity,  sprang  into  exi stance. 
Borne  of  these  apposed  the  formation  of  Malaysia.  The 
United  Nations  Malaysia  Mission  team  analyzed  local 
election  results,  accepted  submissions  on  behalf  of  various 
groups,  and  decided  there  was  a  majority  approval  for  the 
scheme.*7  The  Federation  of  Malaysia  was  officially  formed 
on  16  September  1963.  Differences  between  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei  and  Kuala  Lumpur  over  the  sharing  of  oil  revenues, 
the  Sultan's  status  vis-a-vis  the  peninsular  Sultans  and 
his  eligibility  to  become  the  Yang  Dipertuan  Agong  were  the 
reasons  Brunei  did  not  join  Malaysia. 


Philippines  Opposition  and  the  Sabah  Claim 


In  early  1962,  the  Philippines  voiced  opposition  to 
the  formation  of  Malaysia  on  the  grounds  that  Sabah 
belonged  to  the  Philippines.^  The  Philippines  claimed  that 
the  original  1878  transfer  of  Sabah  from  the  Sultanate  of 
Sulu  (now  part  of  the  Philippines)  to  the  British  was  in 
the  form  of  a  lease  rather  than  a  sale.  This  issue  has  not 
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been  PNOlvad  and  affects  tha  relationship  between  Malaysia 
and  tha  Philippines.  Tha  Malaysian  government  regards  tha 


claim  as  being  motivated  by  domestic  political 
considerations. 


Indonesian  Confrontation 

In  June  1962,  Indonesia  launched  her  military 
confrontation  against  Malaysia.  Scholars  and  historians 
have  offered  various  reasons  for  Indonesian  aggression. 2* 
Fortunately,  Indonesia's  military  aggression  was  defeated 
by  joint  Malaysia  and  Commonwealth  forces  operating  under 
the  defence  umbrella  of  the  Angl o-Mal ayan  Defence  Agreement 
(AMDA).22  Relations  between  the  two  nations  improved  after 
September  1963  when  the  communists  were  ousted  in  a  purge 
from  all  positions  of  influence  in  the  Indonesian 

government.  In  August  1966,  a  peace  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  two  nations  formally  ending  the  confrontation. 

Singapore  Separation  From  Malaysia 

The  wisdom  of  Singapore's  inclusion  into  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia  disintegrated  with  the  PAP's 
challenge  to  replace  the  MCA.  It  organized  an  alliance  of 
its  own  comprising  a  number  of  Chinese  opposition  parties 
throughout  Malaysia  under  the  banner  of  the  Malaysian 
Solidarity  Convention.  The  heavily  Chinese  composition  of 


this  new  political  union  mads  ths  struggle  increasingly 
appear  as  one  between  the  Malays  and  non-Malays.  The 
expression  of  communal  sentiments  grew  more  blatant.  It 
was  this  threat  of  communal  violence  which  appeared  to  have 
been  the  crucial  factor  in  the  Malaysian  government's 
decision  to  separate  Singapore  from  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia.  Singapore's  expulsion  from  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia  took  effect  on  9  August  1963. 23 

The  May  13,  1969  Tragedy 

The  campaign  for  the  1969  federal  election 
indicated  widespread  response  to  the  promises  of  the  new 
Chinese  opposition  parties.  The  Gerakan  Rakyat  Malaysia 
(GERAKAN)  campaigned  on  the  platform  of  social  and  economic 
reforms,  equality,  justice  and  equal  opportunity.  The 
Democratic  Action  Party  is  the  old  Singapore-based  PAP  now 
reconstituted  as  a  Malaysian  party  to  contest  elections  in 
Malaysia.  It  clamoured  for  an  end  to  Malay  special 
privileges  and  equality  In  education  and  language.  The 
Peoples'  Progressive  Party  (PPP)  capitalized  on  Chinese 
sentiments  and  dissatisfaction  with  what  they  regarded  as 
the  pro-Malay  policy  of  the  the  Alliance  goverment. 
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Since  independence  the  nation  has  been  con-fronted 
with  either  internal  and  external  threats  which  served  to 
moderate  ethnic  demands  -for  the  sake  a-f  national  unity.  In 
1969,  however,  no  such  -factor  existed.  Each  ethnic  group 
saw  the  elections  o-f  that  year  as  a  means  o-f  preserving  its 
interests  against  the  encroachment  of  others.  The  election 
result  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Alliance.  The  Alliance 
majority  of  seats  in  the  Oewan  Rakyat  was  reduced  from  89 
in  1964  to  66  in  1969.  Its  popular  vote  declined  from  58.4 
per  cent  in  1964  to  48.8  per  cent  in  1969.  The  MCA,  which 
had  wan  only  13  out  of  33  seats  contested,  felt  rejected  by 
the  Chinese  community. 

It  was  viewed  that  the  racial  riots  that  occurred 
immediately  after  the  1969  general  elections  were  a  direct 
result  of  the  opposition  success  at  the  expense  of  the 
MCA. The  jubilant  supporters  of  the  Chinese  opposition 
parties  celebrated  their  success  with  massive  parades. 
During  some  of  these  victory  parades  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  bands 
of  overjubilant  youthful  supporters  booed  and  jeered  at 
Malays,  used  offensive  language  against  them  and  asked  them 
to  return  to  their  kampongs  (villages).  Malay  counter 
demonstrations  quickly  degenerated  into  an  uncontrolled 
battleground  of  racial  violence.^ 

A  national  state  of  emergency  was  proclaimed. 
Federal  troops  moved  into  Kuala  Lumpur  to  restore  order  and 


•1 actions  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak  wars  suspended.  A  strict 
cur-few  was  imposed  to  prevent  the  spread  o-f  violence  while 
a  new  sedition  ordinance  banned  all  political  activity. 
Under  the  proclamation.  Parliament  was  suspended  and 
extensive  governing  powers  were  given  to  the  National 
Operations  Council  (NOC)  under  the  directorship  of  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Tun  Abdul  Razak. 


tact  of  May.  13  1969  Traged\ 


The  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  was  the  serious  and 
widespread  disenchantment  of  Malays  with  Tengku  Abdul 
Rahman's  leadership  of  the  Alliance  and  UMNO  in  particular. 
The  Malays  attributed  the  Alliance  Party  election  setback 
to  the  Chinese  and  Indian  rejection  of  MCA  and  MIC  in 
favour  of  the  racial  sentiments  of  opposition  parties. 
This  is  considered  a  Malay  dilemna  because  of  its 
unprecedented  threat  to  the  accepted  norm  of  Malay 
political  dominance.  Dr.  Mahathir,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  Malaysia,  in  his  book  The  Malay  Dilemna  stated i 


The  Malays  seemed  to  be  teetering  between  their 
desire  to  assert  their  rights  and  arrogate  to 
themselves  what  they  consider  theirs,  and  the 
overwhelming  desire  to  be  polite,  courteous  and 
thoughtful  of  the  rights  and  demands  of  others. 
Deep  within  them  is  a  conviction  that  no  matter 
what  they  decide  to  do,  things  will  continue  to 
slip  from  their  control,  that  slowly  but  surely 
they  are  becoming  the  dispossessed  in  their  own 

land. 26 
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The  militant  Malay  groups  demanded  Tsngku  Abdul 
Rahman  rssign  -for  bsing  too  accommodating  at  the  expense  o-f 
the  Malays  towards  the  Chinese  and  Indians  since 
independence. 27  Malay  leadership  in  the  Alliance  blamed  the 
opposition's  unrestrained  attacks  on  Malay  privileges  -for 
arousing  the  violent  Malay  response.  Tan  Sri  Ghazali* 
Minister  o-f  Home  Affairs  stated*  "For  national  survival* 
national  harmony*  unity  and  progress*  racial  sensitivities 
must  never  again  be  trampled  on  by  the  different  ethnic 
groups" . 

Scholars  and  historians  have  cited  the  violation  of 
the  gentlemen's  agreement  between  the  Malays  and  the 
non-Malays,  especially  the  Chinese*  when  independence  was 
achieved  as  the  major  reason  for  the  riots  of  13  May  1969. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  Chinese  were  given  citizenship 
and  in  return  it  was  agreed  that  the  Malays  should  retain 
and  safeguard  their  special  position  and  maintain  the  Malay 
Muslim  character  of  Malaysia.  This  tacit  agreement  was 
embodied  in  the  view  that  the  UMNO  always  asserted  itself 
as  the  senior  and  dominant  partner  of  the  Alliance  whereas 
the  MCA  and  MIC  played  a  secondary  role.  In  the  elections 
the  Chinese  dominated  opposition  parties  had  challenged 
this  Malay  position  and  this  infuriated  the  Malays. 29 
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The  S»>reh  for  a  Formula 

The  NOC  took  immediate  action  to  address  tha 
p  rob  lam  of  racial  conflict.  Tha  Oapartmant  of  National 
Unity  was  craatad  in  July  1969  to  formulate  a  national 
ideology  and  naw  social  and  economic  programs.  Tha 
Oapartmant  of  National  Unity  mss  taskad  to  study  tha 
communal  tans ion  in  dapth  and  davisa  a  sat  of  stratagias  to 
daal  with  it. 30  Thay  ragulatad  tha  conflict  by  lowaring  tha 
rata  of  political  participation,  by  shifting  powar  away 
from  tha  political  procass  and  instutional izing  tha  mora 
important  aspects  of  tha  Malaysian  political  systam  in  a 
strong  and  afficiant  buraaucracy.  Tha  wisdom  of  this 
action  was  that  active  politicking  on  sensitive  issues  in  a 
multi --ethnic  society  will  unduly  exacerbate  racial  tension 
and  hostility.  Therefore,  communal  conflict  could  be 
minimized  by  enacting  laws  to  prevent  people  from  making 
provocative  speeches  about  sensitive  issues. 

□n  31  August  1970,  Malaysia's  Independence  Day,  the 
new  ideology,  Rukunegara  (Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Nation) 
was  formally  proclaimed  by  the  Yang  Dipartuan  Agong.  It 
embodied  a  number  of  crucial  aims  and  principles  to  guide 
Malaysia  towards  national  unity.  The  emphasis  was  that: 


Our  nation,  Malaysia,  dedicated  to  achieving 
greater  unity  of  all  her  peoples,  to  eaintaining  a 
dseocratic  May  of  life,  to  creating  a  just  society 
in  which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  shall  be 
equitably  shared,  to  ensuring  a  liberal  approach  to 
hW*  rich  diverse  cultural  traditions,  to  building  a 
progressive  society,  shall  be  oriented  to  modern 
science  and  technology. ** 

The  Rukunegara  was  considered  by  the  ruling  elite 
to  reflect  the  predominant  trend  in  political  and 
philoeophical  thinking.  Every  Malaysian's  pledge  is  to 
achieve  this  end  and  in  this  they  should  be  guided  by  the 
five  principles  of  Belief  in  Bod,  Loyalty  to  the  Yang 
Dipertuan  Agong  and  Country,  Upholding  the  Constitution, 
Rule  of  Law,  and  Good  Behaviour  and  Morality".^ 

The  May  13,  1969  tragedy  proved  to  be  a  watershed 
in  the  annals  of  Malaysian  politics.  Malay  hegemony  was 
accepted  as  a  political  fact  of  life.  To  avoid  future 
misunderstanding,  the  National  Front  government  was  formed. 
It  comprises  all  political  parties  except  the  DAP  and  Parti 
Sosialis  Rakyat.^  The  National  Front  retained  features  of 
elite  accommodation,  broad  coalition,  the  principle  of 
consultation  and  compromise,  and  the  practice  of 
multi-ethnic  representation  in  the  cabinet. 3*  Key  issues 
vital  to  Malay  interests  were  non-negotiable.  Prior  to 
adopting  this  formula.  Tun  Razak  considered  a  number  of 
options.  The  options  werei  indefinitely  continuing  NOC's 


rule  (urged  by  many  Malays),  rule  by  an  all  Malay 


govern *«n t  (favoured  by  PAS  and  other  Malay  extremists  , 
mingle  party  rule  and  return  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

The  National  Consultative  Council 

The  National  Consultative  Council  iNCC> 

representing  all  segeents  of  Malaysian  society,  mas  formed 
in  January  1970.  It  was  tasked  to  establish  positive  and 
practical  guidelines  for  interracial  cooperation  and  social 
integration  for  the  growth  of  a  Malaysian  Identity  and 
consensus.  The  government  and  the  NCC  were  able  to  agree 
on  economic  and  social  restructuring  of  the  nation, 
implementation  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP) ,  upholding 
the  Rukunegara  and  certain  constitutional  amendments  that 
will  ensure  lasting  peace. 

The  Return  of  Parliamentary  Rule. 

Par 1 lamentary  rule  was  reinstituted  in  February 
1971  with  Tun  Razak  replacing  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman  as  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  first  business  of  the  Parliament  was 
to  pass  the  Constitutional  (Amendment)  Bill.  This  act 
entrenched  certain  ethnically  sensitive  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  (citizenship,  language,  Malay  special  rights 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Malay  Sultans)  by  making  any 
amendments  to  these  articles  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Conference  of  Sultans.  The  Sedition  Act  was  amended  to 
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•van  mi  thin 


prohibit  tha  quaationing  of  sensitive  iaauoa 
Parliament  and  tha  at  at  a  assemblies.39 

Formation  of  Aaaociation  of  Southaaat  Asian  Nat Iona 

A  profound  changa  in  Malaysia's  f oral gn  policy 
oceurrad  aftar  Tun  ftazak  bacaaa  Priaa  Minister.  Tha  nee 
approach  was  baaad  on  thraa  ralatad  concaptat  tha 
foraation  of  tha  Aaaociation  of  Southaaat  Aaian  Nations 
(ASEAN) ,  a  policy  of  neutral ixation  of  tha  region,  and  tha 
aatabliahanant  of  diploaatic  relations  with  tha  People's 
Republic  of  China  (PRC).  Tha  catalyat  for  this  dacisiva 
changa  was  tha  iapanding  Mithdrawal  of  British  and 
fnaannnai1 th  forces  froa  Malaysia  leaving  a  vacuum  Mhich 
naadad  to  ba  fillad.  Tha  solution  Mas  to  strengthen 
Malaysia's  own  defence  farces  end  also  to  seek  security 
through  diplomatic  means.36 

Tha  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
comprising  five  member  national  Malaysia,  Indonesia, 
Thailand,  tha  Philippines  and  Singapore,  Mas  founded  at 
Bangkok,  Thailand  on  9  August  1967.  ASEAN  emerged  from  an 
ongoing  effort  during  tha  1960s  to  create  a  frameeork  for 
regional  cooperation  among  the  non-communist  states  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Tha  Declaration  of  ASEAN  Concord  seeks  to 
establish  a  foundation  for  expanded  cooperation  m  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  fields 
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and 


continues  to  guide  tho  cooperative  efforts  of  the  ASEAN 
•tatn.  Tho  second  oio  moo  to  proooto  rogionol  pooco  ond 
stability  through  abiding  roopoct  for  justico  ond  tho  rulo 
of  lou  in  tho  rolotionohlpo  of  countrios  in  tho  rogion  ond 
odhoronco  to  tho  principles  of  tho  United  Notions 
Charter . ^  ASEAN  did  not  provide  collective  security 
orrongooonts  in  order  to  achieve  these  objectives.  The 
vise  prevailed  that  security  arrangements  Mould  prejudice 
its  ieage  of  neutrality.  Soee  eeebers  eade  their  awn 
bilateral  defence  arrangements  for  security. 

The  Fall  of  South  Vietnam 

The  fall  of  South  Vietnam  led  to  the  unification  of 
Vi etna*  and  the  creation  of  the  mot Id's  third  largest  army. 
It  also  created  significant  geopolitical  changes  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  Malaysia's  threat  perceptions.  The 
follOMing  significant  developments  have  made  it  necessary 
for  Malaysia  to  reexamine  her  security  optionsi 

1.  The  expansion  of  communist  control  in 
Indo~China  mss  viewed  by  Malaysia  with  concern.  Malaysia 
feared  it  Mould  galvanize  her  latent  domestic  insurgency. 
There  Mas  also  the  lingering  fear  of  surplus  arms  being 
smuggled  to  the  CPM.  The  continuous  flow  of  tens  of 
thousand  of  refugees  to  Malaysia  heightened  the  tension. 


2.  The  vacuum  created  by  tha  Uni  tad  States 
disengageaent  froa  tha  rag  ion  mi  f  Iliad  by  tha  Soviat 
Union.  Sha  has  sinca  pro j act ad  har  ailitary  po Mar  in  tha 
ragi on. 

3.  Viatnaa'a  intiaata  ralationship  with  tha  Soviat 
Union  has  lad  to  a  belligerent  Viatnaa.  Viatnaa'a  invasion 
of  Kaapuchaa  with  Soviat  support  craatad  a  profound  iapact 
on  Malaysia's  defence  and  sacurity  postura.  Viatnaa'a 
futura  intantion  is  unknown  and  a  causa  for  daap  concarn. 

4.  Tha  raluctanca  of  tha  Uni  tad  Stataa  to 
intarvana  against  coaaunist  aggrassion  in  Afghanistan  and 
Kaapuchaa  is  mnathmr  causa  for  concarn.  Tha  Uni  tad  Stataa, 
•till  affactad  by  tha  trauaa  of  Viatnaa,  ia  aaan  aa 
iapotant  by  non-coaaaunt  st  statas  of  tha  ragion.  Thia 
parcaivad  iapotancy  ia  a  sacurity  concarn  for  Malaysia  and 
ASEAN  statas. 


SECTION  3 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

61  van  tha  geopolitical  changes  occurring  in  tha 
region,  what  are  Malaysia 'a  security  options  in  tha  1990a"’ 
In  an  attaapt  to  deteraine  tha  bast  option,  this  thaais 
will  addresa  tha  following  issues i 
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1.  What  is  the  impact  of  tha  British  colonial 
policias  on  tha  currant  doaastic  social,  political, 
economic  and  sacurity  problems  of  Malaysia? 

2.  What  is  tha  impact  of  Malaysia's  currant 
domaatic  insurgency  on  tha  stability,  prosparity  and 
security  of  tha  nation? 

3.  Viatnam's  military  might  in  tha  ragion  is 
unchal 1 angad  and  har  future  intantions  ara  unknown.  What 
is  tha  impact  of  this  Soviat  supported  imparialism  on 
regional  social,  political  and  military  stability  and  on 
Malaysia's  sacurity? 

4.  In  view  of  changed  strategic  perceptions, 
economic  conditions  and  conflict  of  interests  concerning 
Malaysia's  sacurity,  what  is  tha  impact  of  Malaysia's 
defence  arrangements/agreements  with  har  Commonwealth 
allies  and  regional  neighbours  on  tha  sacurity  of  Malaysia? 

3.  What  ara  the  capabilities  of  the  Malaysian 
sacurity  forces  to  meet  tha  domestic  and  perceived  external 
threats'’ 


6.  What  is  tha  impact  of  Malaysia's  foreign  policy 
on  achieving  political  and  economic  stability  and  providing 
sacurity  for  tha  nation? 
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Assumptions!  The  research  questions  Mill  ba  based 
on  tha  following  assumptions! 

Malaysia's  foreign  policy  remains  unchanged. 

Present  governments  in  Southeast  Asia  remain 

unchanged. 

Relations  between  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
People's  Republic  of  China  remain  strong. 

Limitations!  Research  Mill  be  restricted  to 

unclassified  material. 


Delimitations!  The  period  examined  Mill  be  from 
1973  to  the  present  day.  The  period  from  1945  to  1974  Mill 
be  described  briefly  to  provide  a  cogent  background. 

Significance  of  Study i  Malaysia’s  security  posture 
has  not  changed  since  1973.  In  vieM  of  her  current 
domestic  situation  and  the  geopolitical  developments  in  the 
region,  there  is  a  need  for  Malaysia  to  reexamine  her 
security  options  to  ensure  her  stability  and  integrity. 

Malaysia's  bilateral  defence  agreements  with  her 
neighbours  have  to  a  certain  extent  contributed  to  the 
success  of  combating  insurgency  along  the  common  border. 
However,  the  differences  in  threat  perceptions  and  conflict 
of  interests  may  influence  the  validitv  cf  the  agreements. 


Malaysia's  defence  agreements  with  har  Commonwealth  allies 
were  signad  in  19S7  and  ravisad  in  1971,  sinca  than  the 
strategic,  political  and  economic  perceptions  of  the 
cosignatories  hava  changed  radically. 

Given  these  internal  and  external  geopolitical 
developments  faced  by  Malaysia,  responsive  policies  and 
strategies  must  be  adopted  to  ensure  her  security  and 
stability.  This  thesis  represents  an  attempt  to  identify 
the  best  option  for  Malaysia's  security  and  stability  in 
the  1990s. 
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CHAPTER  2 


SURVEY  OF  LITERATURE 

SECTION  1 

IMPACT  OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICIES 

Tha  British  colonization  of  Malaya  brought 
modernization  and  changa  to  tha  social*  economic  and 
political  components  of  tha  culture.  Tha  colonial  period 
trans-formed  Malaya  -from  a  solely  Malay  country  into  a 
cosmopolitan  nation.  This  chapter  examines  this  change  and 
surveys  some  o-f  the  literature  relating  to  it. 

Economic  Imbalances 

Chinese  and  Indians  Mere  encouraged  to  immigrate  to 
provide  an  economical  workforce  and  establish  a  support 
infrastructure.  Later*  the  Chinese  owned  mines  and  most  of 
the  family-sized  urban  businesses.  From  this  vantage 
point*  the  Chinese  were  able  to  expand  their  economic  hold 
in  Malaya.  Gordon  Means,  in  Malaysian  Politic  analysed 
this  dominant  economic  position  which  later  influenced 
Chinese  attitudes  toward  political  and  economic  development 
in  Malaysia.*  Eunice  Thio,  in  British  Policy  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  1B80-1990  Vol .  1  The  Southern  and  Central 


as  the  indigenous  race  and  to  protact  the  Malay  cultural 
heritage  -from  the  adverse  effects  of  economic  commercialism 
and  urban  life,  the  Malays  were  effectively  condemned  to  a 
life  of  rice  peasantry.  The  main  concern  of  the  British 
was  the  rubber  and  tin  industries  which  they  saw  as  the 
pillars  of  Malaya's  economy.2 

Norton  Ginsberg,  in  Malaya.  highlights  the 
resultant  communal ism  and  economic  imbalances.  On  the  eve 
of  Malaya's  independence  only  20  per  cent  of  the  2.4 
million  Malays  lived  in  urban  areas.  These  worked  mainly 
in  the  civil  and  administrative  services.  The  remainder 
lived  in  rural  communities  engaging  in  agriculture  and 
related  industries.3  Young,  in  his  report  for  the  World 
Bank  Malaysia!  Browth  and  Equity  in  a  Multiracial  Society, 
paints  out  there  was  a  close  relationship  between  ethnic 
differences,  occupations,  income  distribution  and 
geographical  location.  In  1970,  the  agricultural  sector 
had  the  greatest  incidence  of  poverty.  In  this  sector, 
Malays  comprised  68  per  cent,  compared  with  21  per  cent 
Chinese.  In  contrast,  in  the  key  sectors  of  the  modern 
economy,  which  generated  the  most  wealth,  the  Chinese  held 
68  per  cent  and  the  Malays  26  per  cent.  This  disparity 
continued  to  widen  from  1:2.5  in  1960  to  1:3  in  the 
1970s. ^  Means,  Thio,  Ginsberg  and  Young  do  not  suggest 


viable  solutions  to  correct  these  imbalances 


Economic  Restructurin' 


The  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  is  thm  government's 
strategy  to  corrmct  thm  oconoraic  imbalances.  It  mnvisions 
thm  creation  of  a  Malay  commercial  and  industrial 
community.  It  is  hoped  that  by  1990  the  Malays  Mill  own 
and  manage  30  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  corporate  assets.5 
The  NEP  was  incorporated  in  the  Second  Malaysia  Plan  (SMP) 
in  1970.  The  SMP,  with  a  planned  expenditure  o-f  MS 14, 350 
million  and  a  projected  annual  growth  target  of  6.5  per 
cent,  shifted  emphasis  from  mere  growth  to  an  egalitarian 
growth  distribution  policy.6  The  SMP  objectives  were 
two-pronged.  First,  it  aimed  at  the  eradication  of  poverty 
by  increasing  employment  opportunities.  Second,  it  sought 
to  correct  the  prevailing  economic  imbalances  by 
restructuring  the  Malaysian  society,  thus  eliminating  tbs 
present  economic  specialization  along  ethnic  lines. 

The  Third  Malaysia  Plan  (TMP)  was  implemented  in 
1976  with  a  planned  expenditure  of  M$1S,280  million  and 
projected  annual  growth  target  of  S.3  per  cent.  It 
constituted  the  second  stage  of  the  NEP  implementation. 
The  government  considered  the  achievement  of  the  NEP  goals 
to  be  paramount  prerequisites  for  the  national  unity, 
security  and  stability  of  Malaysia's  multi-ethnic 


society 
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Despite  tha  aaawoth  efforts  towards  consol  i  dating  a 
greater  Malay  equity  in  aconoaic  enterprises,  prograss  has 
baan  unspactacular .  A  dacada  after  tha  introduction  of  tha 
Sacond  Malaysia  Plan,  Tha  New  Straits  Times  aditorial  datad 
30  May  1980  pointad  out  that  from  1971  to  1978  Malay 
intarast  in  tha  corporata  sac to r  incraasad  fro*  2.3  par 
cant  to  10.3  par  cant  Mhila  tha  non-Malay  shara  incraasad 
froa  20.4  par  cant  to  43.7  par  cant.®  Sinca  its 
introduction  tha  NEP  has  bacoaa  a  major  political  issue.9 

Educational  Issues. 


Tha  colonial  education  policy  complimented  the 
aconoaic  policy.  Tha  education  system,  except  for  the 
government  English  medium  school,  emphasized  a  distinct 
ethnic  culture  and  history.  Tha  policy  specified  that  each 
racial  group  xas  to  be  educated  in  their  own  language  and 
to  accept  their  assigned  role  in  society  thus  reinforcing 
tha  existing  divisions  among  tha  races.  F.  S.  Loh  in 


Seeds  of  Separatism; _ Educational  Policy  in  Malaya 

1874-1940.  identified  this  policy  as  tha  main  cause  of 


racial  polarization.  The  introduction  of  the  colonial 


common  curriculum  prompted  by  the  reversal  of  migratory 


trends  and  communist  subversion  of  Chinese  schools  was 
preempted  by  the  Second  World  War. ^  Loh,  however,  did  not 
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or 


•ns  for  national 


suggest  corrective  Measures 
integration  using  education  as  a  vehicle. 


itional  Education  Police 


The  Razak  Report  1956  formed  the  basis  of  the 
National  Education  Act  1957. *  *  Under  thi s  act ,  a  common 
syllabue  and  language,  crucial  to  achieving  national 
integration  and  identity,  Mas  gradually  implemented.  It 
mas  (Met  Mith  apprehension  and  resistance  by  the  non-Malays 
Mho  preferred  multi -language  schools.  In  the  "1973 
Independence  Day  Speech",  Pr ime  Minister  Tun  Razak 
emphasized  that  the  basis  of  Malaysian  culture  and  language 
Mill  be  the  indigenous  culture  of  the  region  and  that  this 
must  be  clearly  understood  and  accepted.  The 
implementation  of  policies  designed  to  correct  the 
imbalances  in  sectors  of  the  nation's  life  and  sensitive 
political  issues  regarding  education  m ere  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  public  discussions. *2 


Although  fully  implemented,  the  National  Language 
Act  and  the  National  Education  Act  of  1957  did  not  achieve 
the  desired  objectives.  Education  remains  a  dominant  issue 
in  Malaysian  politics  and  stability  as  pointed  out  by  Means 
in  Malaysian  Politics.^  Richard  Clutterbuck,  in 


Conflict  and  Violence 


Singapore  and  Malaysia  1945-1983. 


stated  that  the  greatest  threat  to  Malaysia's  economy  and 
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to  her  internal  security  Mill  arisa  from  tha  education 
systaa  and  problems  of  language. 14  Cluttarbuck  also  pointed 
out  that  these  threats  may  come  from  the  Malays  if  the 


present  economic  imbalance  is  not  amicably  settled,  unity 
through  language  achieved  and  the  concept  of  Malay  special 
rights  and  privileges  as  enshrined  in  the  Constitution 
accepted  by  the  other  communities.  Cluttarbuck  did  not 
suggest  means  of  solving  these  threats  although  it  can  be 
inferred  that  the  government  and  the  society  have  to  find 
viable  solution. 

Political  Polarization  and  Communal ism 

Richard  Morrock,  in  his  paper  Heritage  of  Strife; 
The  Effects  of  Colonialist  Divide  and  Rule  Strategy  Upon 
the  Colonized  People,  attributed  ethnic  differences  and 
political  communalism  or  polarization  in  Malaysia  to  the 
British  colonial  policies.15  While  maintaining  Malay 
rights  and  privileges,  ethnic  communities  were  isolated 
culturally,  economically  and  politically.  This  policy 
ensured  the  non-existence  of  political  consensus  and 
expression.  There  was  no  concerted  effort  to  unite  the 
population.  Murrock,  like  the  other  authors,  did  not 
provide  the  answer  to  solve  political  polarism  and 
communalism  in  Malaysia. 


SECTION  2 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

On  Independence  Day  Malaya  was  faced  with  problems 
of  security,  a  domestic.  insurgency,  a  naad  -for 
modernization ,  nation  building  and  clear  priorities.  The 
first  Prime  Minister,  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman,  adopted  a 
pro -West  and  anti -communist  policy  purely  for  Malaya's 
survival  and  progress.  This  was  clearly  stated  in  his 
memoir.  Viewpoints. 16 

Willi ams  Shaw ,  in  Tun  Razak:  His  Life  and  Times 
stated  that  Malaysia's  foreign  policy  changed  profoundly 
after  1970. ^  The  change  was  based  on  three  related 
conceptsi  the  realization  of  ASEAN,  the  policy  of  the 
neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC.  The  catalyst  for  this 
decisive  change  was  the  British  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Malaysia  and  the  gradual  United  States  disengagement  from 
the  region.  The  vacuum  created  by  these  withdrawals  could 
not  be  compensated  for  elsewhere.  Therefore  the  solution 
was  to  build  up  Malaysia's  own  defence  forces  and  to  seek 
security  through  diplomatic  means.  Robert  S.  Milne  in 

Politics  and  Government  in  Malaysia,  substantiated  both  of 

IS 


these  developments 


Malaysia  established  diplomatic  relations  with  ths 
PRC  in  1974.  Sha  gained  ‘from  tha  PRC  trada  and  political 
support  for  Malaysia's  proposal  of  Zona  of  Peace,  Freedom 
and  Nautrality  ( ZOPFAN)  in  Southaast  Asia.  Tha  PRC  and 
Malaysia  rasolvad  that  dual  nationality  doas  not  apply  to 
tha  Chinasa  in  Malaysia.  However ,  tha  PRC's  conti nuad 
party-to— party  support  of  Malaysia's  CPM  insurgancy 
ramainad  a  constant  thraat  to  Malaysia's  sacurity.  This 
thraat  was  highlightad  by  Tan  Sri  Shazali,  Malaysia's 
Foreign  Minister,  in  Malaysian  Security!  A  Viewpoint.19 

SECTION  3 

DEFENCE  AGREEMENTS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 

From  AMDA  to  FPPA 

Tha  cornerstona  of  Malaysian  sacurity  until  1971 
was  tha  Anglo  Malayan  Defence  Agreement  (AMDA)  negotiated 
in  1937.  In  tha  Undeclared  Wari  Tha  Story  of  Indonesian 
Confrontation  1962-1966,  Harold  Jamas  and  Dennis  Shai 1 
claimed  that  the  political  survival  of  Malaysia  during  tha 
confrontation  was  largely  secured  under  tha  defence 
umbrella  provided  by  AMDA.^O 

In  July  1967,  Britain  announced  the  decision  to 
withdraw  from  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  Although  continuing 
to  honour  obligations  under  tha  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 


Organization  (SEATO)  and  AMDA,  Britain  baliavad  har  primary 
defence  obligation  lay  in  Europe.  21  Har  withdrawal  Mas  to 
ba  coaplatad  in  March  1971.  Tha  British  dacision  pr ovokad 
faars  in  Malaysia  concarning  security.  A  sarias  of  Fiva 
Power  Conferences  involving  Britain,  Australia,  New 
Zaaland,  Malaysia  and  Singapora  rasultad  in  tha 
astabl i shaant  of  an  Zntagratad  Air  Da-fanca  Systam  (IADS)  on 
1  Saptambar  1971.  Tha  climax  of  tha  confarancas  mss  tha 
raplacamant  of  AMDA  by  tha  naw  consul tativa  Fiva  Powar 
Dafanca  Arrangamants  <FPDA)  on  1  Novambar  1971.22  David 
Hawkins  in  Tha  Dafanca  of  Malaysia  and  Singapora:  From 
AMDA  to  ANZUK,  highlights  tha  fact  that  tha  FPDA,  baing 
mora  consul tativa  in  natura,  was  not  an  affactiva 
substituta  for  AMDA.  Ho  also  quastions  tha  ability  of 
Britain  to  honour  tha  arrangamant  givan  har  changad 
strategic  par  caption  and  economic  condition. 23  Hawkins 
though  identifying  tha  waaknaasas  of  tha  arrangamant,  does 
not  suggest  an  alternative  or  means  of  improving  tha  FPDA. 

William  Shaw,  in  his  book  Tun  Razaki  His  Life  and 
Timas,  stated  that  Malaysia's  proposal  for  ZOPFAN  in  South 
East  Asia  and  establishment  of  relations  with  tha  PRC  was 
the  direct  result  of  tha  British  troop  withdrawal, 
replacement  of  AMDA  with  FPDA  and  United  States 
disengagement  from  tha  region. 24  He  leaves  the  reader  with 
tha  thought  that  tha  FPDA  cannot  provide  for  Malaysia's 


Mcurity  and  stability  and  that  Malaysia  has  to  saak  it 
through  political  and  diplomatic  maans.^  Stability  and 
sacurity  through  political  and  diplomatic  means  is  still 


-far  -from  achieved  given  the  differences  in  threat 
perceptions,  national  priorities  and  interests, 
intra-regional  conflicts  and  the  influences  of  the 
superpowers.  Sheldon  W.  Simon  in  The  ASEAN  States  and 
Regional  Security  examines  these  problems.  Again,  no 
concrete  solution  is  offered.  He  simply  suggests  that 
Malaysia  must  address  her  internal  tensions  and  problems  as 
a  matter  of  priority  in  conjunction  with  the  perceived 
external  threats. ^  Although  the  problems  have  been 
addressed,  no  adequate  solution  has  been  offered.  If  the 
FPDA  is  inadequate  to  provide  security  into  the  1990s,  then 
an  alternative  must  be  found. 


Mai aysia-Thai land  Defence  Agreement 


The  Mai aysia-Thai land  bilateral  defence  agreement 
was  concluded  in  1949.  In  August  1952,  the  Joint  Border 
Intelligence  Bureau  was  established.  Anthony  Short  in  The 
Communist  Insurrection  in  Malaya  1948-1960.  stated  that  the 
agreement  was  designed  purely  to  eliminate  the  CPM 
guerrillas  operating  along  the  Mai aya-Thai 1  and  common 
border.^?  In  1974,  the  General  Border  Committee  (GBC)  was 
farmed  to  facilitate  closer  rapport  and  the  conduct  of 
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joint  operations.  Of  lata,  it  tends  to  imply  the  incluaion 
of  dafanca  against  external  aggrassion  via  statamants  mada 
by  political  laadars  of  both  nations.  Tun  Hussain  Onn,  tha 
Prime  Mini star,  in  his  condemnation  of  Vietnamese 
incursions  into  Thailand,  stated  tha  defence  of  Thailand 
and  Malaysia  is  inseparable,  a  communist  threat  against 
Thailand  is  also  a  threat  against  Malaysia.2^ 

Malaysia-Indonasia  Dafanca  Agreement 

Tha  Malaysia-Indonasia  bilateral  defence  agreement 
was  concluded  in  1966.  It  was  specifically  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  tha  North  Kalimantan  People's  Guerrilla 
Forces  (NKPGF)  operating  along  the  common  border. 
Basically  it  is  similar  to  the  Mai aysia-Thai land  defence 
agreement  in  all  aspects.  Recent  statements  issued  by 
political  and  military  leaders  in  view  of  the  geopolitical 
developments  of  the  region  implied  that  the  agreement 
included  defence  against  external  aggression.29 

Under  the  two  agreements,  joint  military 
operations,  intelligence  exchange,  joint  exercises, 
training  of  personnel  and  efforts  toward  standardization  of 
procedures  were  conducted  by  Malaysia  with  Indonesia  and 
Thailand.  One  may  incorrectly  infer  the  seriousness  of 
commitment  from  these  activities.  However,  the  limitations 
of  the  current  aggreements  and  other  factors  as  stated  by 
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Sheldon  W.  Simon  in  The  ASEAN  States  and  Regional  Security 
caste  doubt  on  their  viability  and  on  the  capability  of 
signatory  nations  to  honour  the  commitment.^ 


SECTION  4 


EXTERNAL  THREATS 


The  Vietnamese  Threats 


The  Vietnamization  o-f  Indo-China  was  made  possible 
with  Soviet  support. Vietnam  depends  heavily  on  Soviet 
economic  and  military  aid.  The  Research  Institute  for 
Peace  and  Security  in  its  analysis,  Asian  Security  1981, 
estimated  the  aid  amounted  to  US$1.1  billion  in  1979  and 
US$2.2  billion  in  1980. Vietnam  poses  an  omnipresent 
security  threat  to  Malaysia.  Malaysia  fears  Vietnam  will 
act  as  an  agent  of  revolution  in  Southeast  Asia  either 
alone  or  as  a  Soviet  proxy.  Vietnam  could  also  exploit 
Malaysia's  neighbours  in  the  conduct  of  her  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC  to  her  advantage.  It  could 
destabilize  the  political  environment  and  security  of  the 


region. 


Vietnam's  objectives  outside  Indo-China  are 


unknown.  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  she  aspires  to  be  a 
regional  power. ^3  Bruce  Grant  in  his  study  paper  The 
Security  of  Southeast  Asia  addresses  this  point.  Disputes 
over  territorial  claims  between  Malaysia  and  Vietnam  are 


potential  catalysts  far  military  confrontation  between  the 
two  nations.  The  Asian  Defence  Journal  has  often 
highlighted  this  volatile  issue. 3^  Sheldon  W.  Simon,  in 
Vietnami  Regional  Dominance  Arising  From  the  Failures  of 
Great  Power  Balances,  assessed  that  Vietnam's  economic  and 
social  conditions  will  determine  when  she  will  make  the 
move  to  assume  regional  dominance. 33  This  is  a  security 
concern  for  Malaysia. 


The  Soviet  Threats 

United  States  disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Soviet  Union's  intimate  relations  with  Vietnam  could 
assist  the  Soviet  Union  in  achieving  its  strategic, 
political  and  economic  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia.  Paul 
Dibb,  in  his  study  paper  The  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
analysed  the  Soviet  Union's  unsuccessful  venture  in 


Indonesia 

in 

the 

1960s. 

The  same  objectives 

coul  d 

be 

achieved 

in 

the 

present 

situation.36  Malaysia 

fears 

the 

Soviet  Union  will  use  Vietnam  as  a  springboard  to  impose 
military  and  political  influence  in  the  region. 

Lasater  Martin,  in  his  analysis  in  the  Paci f i c 
Defence  Reporter,  stated  that  to  protect  the  Soviet  Union’s 
expanding  interests  in  Siberia  and  the  Far  East,  the 
Soviets  seek  to  neutralize  ASEAN  as  a  pro-Western  force. 37 


This  means  directly  or  indirectly  the  Soviets  pose  a  threat 
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The  PRC  (Chinese)  Threat 


Malaysia  parciivas  the  PRC  as  a  possible  external 
threat  to  her  security  and  stability.  The  PRC's  continued 
ideological,  moral  and  party-to-party  support  -for  the  CPM 
insurgency  seriously  threaten  Malaysia's  security.  The  PRC 
still  harbours  an  historical  claim  to  rightful  influence 
over  the  Southeast  Asian  region.  Donald  E.  Weatherbee,  in 
The  Indi denization  of  ASEAN  Communist  Partiesr 


comprehensively  covered  this  aspect.^1  In  addition,  Tan  Sri 
Ghazali,  Malaysia's  Foreign  Minister  in  Malaysian  Security: 
A  Viewpoint,  highlighted  the  fact  that  the  PRC's  st-r r~ 
social,  economic  and  cultural  links  with  the  Malaysian 
Chinese  community,  strengthened  the  belief  that  the  PRC 
posed  the  gravest  long  term  threat  to  Malaysia.42  Milne,  in 
Politics  and  Government  in  Malaysia.  shared  this  view.43 
Sheldon  W.  Simon,  in  The  ASEAN  States  and  Regional 
Security,  paints  out  that  the  PRC's  domestic  development 
and  her  disputes  with  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  over 
regional  dominance  affecte  Malaysia's  security  and 


stability.44 


CONCLUSION 


The  British  colonial  policies  did  not  mold  a  modern 
cohesive  Malaysia.  The  hardening  of  an  ethnically 
fragmented  cosmopolitan  society  was  to  plague  all 


subsequent  govarnmants.  Zn  addition,  the  geopolitical 
changes  in  the  region  triggered  by  communist  consolidation 
in  Indo-China  opened  an  acutely  uncertain  era  -for  Malaysia. 

Options  to  ensure  healthy  harmonious  growth  and  the 
coordinated  coexistence  o-f  national  and  regional 
aspirations  and  interests  have  to  be  projected.  It  will  be 
in-fluenced  partly  by  the  superpowers'  quest  -for  regional 
dominance  and  Malaysia's  relations  with  her  regional 
neighbours.  The  key  to  Malaysia's  enduring  stability  and 
security  lies  in  her  capacity  to  overcome  the  major 
problems  of  economic  imbalances,  communal  politics, 
national  integration  and  resilience  that  beset  Malaysian 
society. 
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CHAPTER  3 


METHODOLOGY 

To  understand  the  issue  of  Malaysian  security 
■fully,  the  interrelationship  of  the  internal  and  external 
threats  must  be  recognized.  Malaysian  security  is  not 
merely  a  military  matter  but  includes  political,  economic, 
social,  ideological  and  cultural  factors.  To  determine  the 
best  security  option  for  Malaysia  in  the  1990s  requires  an 
examination  of  each  of  these  factors.  This  thesis  will  use 
the  research  questions  identified  in  chapter  2  to  evaluate 
Malaysia's  current  internal  social,  political,  economic  and 
military  development;  and  the  geopolitical  development  of 
the  region.  From  this  evaluation  will  emerge  a  number  of 
security  options  which  might  prove  acceptable. 

Chapter  4  deals  firstly  with  the  issues  affecting 
Malaysia's  internal  stability  and  security.  These  issues 
are  domestic  insurgency,  fundamentalism,  political 
bipolarism  and  the  impact  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP) 
launched  in  the  aftermath  of  racial  conflict  in  1970. 
These  issues  will  be  critically  evaluated  in  light  of 
Malaysia's  current  political,  economic,  social  and  military 
development  to  identify  possible  remedial  measures  or 
policies  which  might  lead  to  internal  peace,  stability  and 
prosper! ty. 
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This  examination  will  next  consider  ths  military 
aspect,  that  is  the  capabilities  of  the  Malaysian  Armed 
Forces  (MAF) ,  the  viability  of  the  Five  Power  Defence 
Arrangement  (FPDA) ,  the  possibility  of  ASEAN  as  a  military 
alliance  and  viability  of  a  new  defence  alliance.  The 
evaluation  will  focus  on  the  capabilities  and  effectiveness 
of  using  military  means  to  create  a  secure  and  stable 
environment  for  Malaysia  and  the  region.  Additionally,  any 
adverse  impact  on  Malaysia's  economic,  social  or  political 
stability  will  be  considered.  Passible  military  options 
which  may  be  adopted  by  Malaysia  will  then  be  identified. 

The  next  portion  of  chapter  4  deals  with  the  impact 
of  regional  geopolitical  development  and  superpower 
influences  an  Malaysian  foreign  policy  and  regional 
politics.  Malaysia's  national  and  regional  aspirations  and 
interests  both  compliment  and  conflict  with  those  of  her 
regional  neighbours.  This  complex  geopolitical  issue  will 
be  systematically  evaluated  resulting  in  the  identification 
of  a  number  of  viable  options  which  Malaysia  may  employ  to 
secure  peace  through  diplomatic  means. 

Finally,  chapter  4  will  conclude  by  summarizing  the 
possible  remedial  measures  and  policy  options  which  have 
been  identified  for  Malaysia  in  the  1990s.  Each  of  these 
may  address  issues  individually  or  they  may  be  employed  in 


some  combination  for  an  idaal  solution.  The  positive  and 
negative  impacts  of  each  solution  will  be  highlighted.  The 
effects  on  proposed  or  anticipated  solutions  designed  to 
improve  conditions  in  other  areas  Mill  also  be  addressed. 

Chapter  5  of  the  thesis  will  discuss  the  possible 
solutions  proposed  and  recommend  the  best  option  for 
Malaysia  in  the  1990s.  The  selected  option  Mill  be 
analyzed  to  determine  hOM  well  it  meets  the  criteria  of 
suitability,  feasibility  and  acceptability. 

Suitability?  The  option  must  represent  Malaysia's 
interests  and  be  conducive  to  the  social,  economic  and 
political  development  of  Malaysia.  It  must  be  acceptable 
to  the  entire  population. 

Feasibi 1 ityi  Malaysia's  economic,  social  and 
political  resources  must  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
option.  The  option  must  be  realistic  given  the  existing 
geopolitical  conditions. 

Accept abi 1 i ty i  The  option  must  be  acceptable  to 
Malaysia's  regional  neighbours  and  the  superpoMers.  If  not 
complimentary,  it  must  at  least  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  superpoMers  and  Malaysia's  regional 
neighbours. 
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CHAPTER  4 


EXAMINATION  OF  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  AND  IDENTIFICATION  OP 


POLICY  OPTIONS 


Security  policy  is  concerned  with  saf sguarding 
and  promoting  national  intsrssts.  Relations  among 
nations  changm  as  thmir  national  intsrssts  changs. 
Changss  in  Malaysia's  intsrnal  and  external  threat 
perceptions  need  to  be  evaluated  and  appropriate  policy 
responses  developed.  Any  policy  adopted  needs  to  be 
realistic,  -flexible  and  most  importantly  achievable  in 
order  to  meet  Malaysia's  national  interests.  This  chapter 
identifies  passible  policy  options  for  Malaysia  by 
examining  each  of  the  research  questions  with  respect  to 
the  current  social,  political,  economic  and  military 
development  of  Malaysia  and  the  region. 


SECTION  1 


Domestic  Insurgency 

The  latent  CPM  insurgency,  with  an  estimated 
strength  of  about  1200,  operates  from  sanctuaries  in 
southern  Thailand.  About  half  of  the  insurgents  are  Thai 
nationals  and  the  others  are  Malaysian,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  ethnic  Chinese.  The  incident  rate  of  contacts  or 


actions  by  ths  insurgents  is  very  low  due  to  excellent 
coverage  by  the  Police  Special  Branch  and  the  security 
-forces.  *  The  CPIi  has  adapted  a  strategy  of  protracted 


struggle.  Living  in  the  relative  security  of  sanctuaries 
in  southern  Thailand,  they  train,  expand  and  wait,  hoping 
that  political  and  racial  dissatisfaction  and  the 
progress  of  CPM  subversions  will  create  conditions 
suitable  for  intensifying  the  insurgency.2 

The  military  threat  of  the  CPM  acting  on  its  own 
has  baan  assessed  as  being  unable  to  topple  the 
incumbent  government  and  set  up  a  communist  republic  as 
long  as  present  prosperity  prevails. 3  Nevertheless, 
Malaysians  consider  communism  a  constant  threat  to  their 
security  and  national  interests.  The  very  presence  of  the 
CPM  provides  a  possible  rallying  point  for  groups 
dissatisfied  with  tha  government.  Because  of  this  the  CPM 
is  a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  a  multi-ethnic 
Malaysia. 


A  high  level  of  economic  growth  and  prosperity, 
social  and  political  stability,  and  a  strong  government  is 
the  best  guarantee  against  the  resurgence  of  communism. 
The  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  objectives,  aimed  at 
addressing  economic  imbalances  in  ths  society  should 
be  achieved.  Failure  of  programs  to  provide 
equality  could  result  in  dissension  and 


instability  which  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
security.  This  situation  could  be  success-full y  exploited 
by  the  CPM,  particularly  i-f  the  dissatisfied  elements 
happen  to  be  amongst  ethnic  Chinese. 

The  international  nature  o-f  communism  is  a  grave 
threat  to  Malaysia's  security.  The  composition,  ideology 
and  orientation  o-f  the  CPM,  along  with  the  PRC's  continued 
party-to-party  support  and  the  special  links  it  has  with 
overseas  Chinese  has  made  Malaysian  internal  security 
more  complex.  The  PRC's  retaliation  against  Vietnam  over 
the  -forced  exodus  o-f  ethnic  Chinese  is  a  grim  reminder  o-f 
this  strong  filiality.4  The  willingness  of  the  PRC  to 
use  military  force  to  exert  influence  is  not 
without  precedent.  The  quest  for  control  of  insurgent 
groups  in  Malaysia  was  an  indirect  result  of  the 
Si no-Soviet  conflict.  The  Soviets  sponsored  a  breakaway 
faction  of  the  CPM  and  Soviet  disinformation  campaigns 
blend  Chinese  communism  with  Chinese  nationalism  to 
strengthen  Malay  suspicions  against  the  Chinese 
community.  The  consequences  of  Sino-Soviet  rivalry  seen 
occurring  in  Malaysia  are  threats  to  Malaysia's  interests 
and  security. 

The  CPM  has  managed  to  draw  support  from 
impoverished  rural  Malays  by  exploiting  their 
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discontent.  The  Baling  Riot  in  1974,  the  1980  Alor  Star 
disorder  and  the  Federal  Development  Authority  (FELDA) 
agricultural  scheme  settlers  protest  in  1981  are  clear 
examples.*-’  These  incidents  demonstrate  that 
secular,  economic,  political  and  social  issues  can 
mobilize  communism  among  the  Malays. 

The  CPM  has  broadened  its  Malay  base  by  sponsoring 
■front  structures  such  as  the  Islamic  Brotherhood  Party, 
also  known  as  Parti  Persaudaran  Islam  (PAPERI),  and  the 
Malay  National  Revolutionary  Party  o-f  Malaya  (MNRPM)  or 
Parti  Kebangsaan  Melayu  Revolusioner  Malaya  to  destabilize 
Malaysia.  PAPERI 's  platform  is  a  religious  struggle 
against  the  enemies  of  Islam  or  in  effect,  the  coalition 
government.  It  seeks  to  exploit  growing  fundamentalism 
among  rural  Malays  and  intellectuals.  The  MNRPM 
platform  is  anti -UMNO  and  its  efforts  are  also  directed 
towards  Malay  peasants  and  intellectuals. 

The  government  fully  understands  the  relations 
between  political,  economic  and  social  policies  and 
national  security.  The  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  is  a 
clear  manifestation  of  this  realization.  Barring  serious 
economic  difficulties  the  situation  will  remain  under 
control . 6 
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Summary  and  Options 

The  multi-faceted  dangers  of  communism  to 
Malaysian  society  must  be  fully  realized. 

Revolutionary  communist  ideology  cuts  across  racial 

antagonisms,  education,  language,  culture  and  economic 

imbalances.  These  issues  Mill  continue  to  provide  fertile 
ground  for  communist  agitators.  Chinese  and  Malays  are 
both  susceptible  should  the  social,  economic  or  political 
situation  deteriorate. 

The  danger  of  substantial  foreign  support  for 

Malaysia's  insurgency  is  always  present.  Intensified 


competition 

between 

the 

Soviet 

Union 

and  the 

PRC 

expected  to 

continue. 

The 

PRC  will 

resist 

attempts 

by 

Soviet  Union  or  Vietnam  to  gain  control  of  the  CPM. 
Conversely,  the  Soviet  Union's  influence  could  give  the 
insurgency  a  new  Malay  political  dimension.  Malaysia  must 
stave  off  these  external  influences  whilst  keeping  its 
racial  problems  under  control  in  order  to  defeat  the 
insurgency  permanently. 

It  is  vital  that  Malaysia  maintain  healthy 
social,  economic  and  political  growth  through  policies  and 
activities  aimed  at  forging  national  unity  and  progress. 
Patience  in  administration  and  politics  as  well  as 
goodwill  and  teamwork  among  community  leaders  and 
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political  parties  are  essential.  The  military  and 
psychological  campaigns  to  Min  the  insurgency  must  be 
continued.  The  intimate  bilateral  de-fence  agreements  with 
Thailand  and  Indonesia  must  be  maintained  i-f  not 
intensified.  The  government's  stringent  internal 
security  measures  must  be  unyielding  since  any  easing  of 
the  controls  would  invite  CPU  penetration  into  Malaysian 
society. 

A  united  papulation  is  a  better  guarantee  against 
the  CPU's  internal  threat  to  national  security  than  mere 
military  might.  A  contented  population  will  not  be  easily 
manipulated  to  work  against  the  interests  of  its 
country. 


SECTION  2 

Fundamental i sm 

An  official  survey  in  April  1981  found  40  deviant 
Islamic  fundamental ist  groups  in  Peninsualar  Malaysia  with 
an  estimated  following  of  30,000. 7  In  view  of  the 
multi-racial  character  of  the  society,  Islamic 
fundamentalism  poses  a  major  internal  security  challenge  to 
Malaysia.®  Whatever  the  cause  of  their  rise,  Islamic 
fundamentalist  groups  in  Malaysia  have  become  a  political 
farce  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  Their  threats  and 
challenges  are  serious  because  of  the  perceived  inherent 
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tension  and  contradiction  between  Islam  and  tha  secular 


national  ideology  as  wall  as  the  capitalist  orientation  o-f 
tha  Malaysian  economy. 

Islam  is  inextricably  linked  with  nationalism  in 
Malaysia.  The  government  treads  a  precarious  tightrope 
between  the  challenges  o-f  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  the 
aspirations  of  other  communities.  Inevitably,  religion 
has  become  politized,  setting  Malays  against  Malays. 
UMNO  equates  race  with  nationalism  and  believes  in  the 
compatibility  of  social  progress  with  Islam.  PAS  strives 
for  the  creation  of  an  Islamic  state,  condemns 
materialism  and  is  reluctant  to  attempt  any  analytical 
evaluation  of  either  Western  or  Islamic  society.  The 
victory  of  the  militants  over  the  moderates  for  PAS 
leadership  divided  the  Malays  along  religious  and 
political  lines. 

Fundamentalists  believe  that  violence  is 
justified  if  it  achieves  their  aims.  The 
fundamentalists  attack  on  Batu  Pahat  police  station  in 
1983  and  the  police  assault  on  armed  fundamentalists  at 
Memal i  in  198S  are  vivid  examples.^  There  are  also  fears 
that  fundamentalist  links  with  Iran  and  Libya  could 
introduce  demands  for  revolutionary  changes  in  multi-racial 
Malaysia. 
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The  Qavirnmtnt  has  taksn  msasurss  to  prsvsnt  abuses 
of  Islam  and  ths  sprsad  of  fundamentalism.  Government 
bureaucracies  have  assimilated  Islamic  values  in  order  to 
Min  over  the  fundamentalists.  This  assimilation  has  been 
misinterpreted  and  exploited  at  the  polls  as  political 
Issues  to  the  government's  disadvantage.  10  The 
government's  dilemma  is  to  achieve  a  balance  in  its 
attempts  at  defeating  fundamentalism  while  concurrently 
fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  other  communities.  PAS 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  UMNO  and  the  left  wing  Chinese 
opposition  party's  win  over  the  moderate  Chinese  in  the 
coalition  government  have  led  to  political 
bipolarism.  Despite  these  setbacks,  PAS  and 
fundamentalism  will  continue  to  be  a  feature  of 
Malay  politics. 

Summary  and  Options 

A  deeper  understanding  and  support  of  government 
policies  by  the  other  communites  is  vital  if 
fundamentalism  is  to  be  defeated  and  progress  and 
prosperity  maintained.  A  moderate  UMNO  ruling  as 
a  coalition  offers  the  best  prospect  for  prosperity 
and  stability.  Non-Malays  must  not  provide  the  catalyst 
for  all -Mai ay  rule  or  an  Iranian  model  revolution  in 


Malaysi a. 


The  general  trend 
Malaysia  has  baan  beneficial 


of  religious  development  in 
In  the  case  o-f  Islam,  the 


strengthening  o-f  Islamic  consciousness  among  believers 
contributes  to  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility, 
insurance  against  corruption  and  abhorrence  for  communism. 
Despite  the  benefits,  the  government  must  take  measures 
to  prevent  abuses  of  Islam  and  contain 

fundamentalism.  The  f undamental i sts  must  be  denied  a 
religious  and  political  platform  by  the  continued 
assimilation  of  conducive  Islamic  values  into  the 
government  bureaucracy  and  policies.  Concurrently ,  the 
government  must  not  infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  religion 
of  other  communities.  The  implementation  of  Islamic 
laws  must  be  in  the  interests  of  a  modern  and  progressive 
Malaysian  society.  It  must  not  hinder  economic,  social 
and  political  growth.  Islamic  laws  must  be  applicable 
only  to  Muslims  because  general  application  to  all 
Malaysians  will  cause  resentment  leading  to  instability. 

SECTION  3 

The  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  Issue  and  Political 

Bipolar ism 

Malaysia's  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  was  drawn  up 
in  1970  in  the  aftermath  of  May  13,  1969  tragedy.  The 
aim  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  national  unity  among 
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the  diverse  ethnic  groups  in  Malaysia  through  tha 
aradication  of  povarty  and  tha  rastructuring  of  sociaty 
to  corract  an  aconomic  imbalance  which  had  lad  to  an 
idantif ication  of  raca  with  aconomic  function.  It 
aspiras  by  1990  to  radistributa  commercial  equity 
holdings  and  employment  proportionately  as  follows: 
Malays  30  par  cent,  non-Malays  40  par  cant  and  foreigners 
30  par  cant.  Tha  NEP  does  not  plan  to  transfer  Chinese 
and  foreign  equity  to  Malays  or  to  nationalise  tha 
economy.  Malay  ownership  is  to  be  increased  through 
participation  in  tha  mxpandmd  economy.  It  was  widely 
fait  by  all  races  that  tha  NEP  was  tha  right  solution  to 
Malaysia's  problem  in  tha  wake  of  1969  riots. 

In  the  16  years  since  its  inception,  tha  NEP  has 
transformed  Malaysian  sociaty.  From  a  2  par  cant 
holding  in  Malaysian  limited  companies  in  1969,  tha 
Malays'  equity  increased  to  12.3  par  cant  in  1980  and  17.8 
par  cant  in  1983.  It  is  expected  to  reach  22  per  cant  by 
1990.  Foreign  equity  fall  from  43  par  cant  to  26  par 
cant  in  the  same  period.  Non-Malay  equity  n  also 
expected  to  increase  to  33  per  cent  by  1990  compared  to 
its  target  of  40  per  cent.1*  Malays  are  now  found  in  the 
traditional  rural  sector,  the  civil  service,  trading  and 
banking. 
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The  overall  restructuring  of  the  economy  was 
remarkably  successful  during  the  buoyant  1970s  through 
1982.  The  recession  and  economic  downturn  after  1983 
altered  the  non-Malays'  acceptance  of  the  NEP.  The  NEP 
became  a  volatile  political  issue  because  the  Chinese 
feared  losing  their  economic  muscle.  Together  with 
the  entrenched  ethnically  sensitive  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  (citizenship,  language,  Malay  special 
rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  Malay  sultans)  racialism 
once  again  became  the  election  platform  of  the 
opposition  parties. 

The  1986  Malaysian  election  results  fell  along 
communal  lines.  The  Chinese  (MCA)  representati ves  in  the 
coalition  government  suffered  a  major  setback  at  the 
hands  of  left  wing  Chinese  oppositon  DAP.  A  better 
indicator  of  the  inherent  ambiguity  in  DAP  victories  was 
the  fact  that  the  party's  20.8  per  cent-  of  the  total 
federal  vote  was  in  urban  and  Chinese  dominated  areas. * ^ 
Prime  Minister  Dr.  Mahathir  ascribed  the  DAP  successes 
to  the  young  and  new  voters  thinking  differently  from 
those  who  experienced  the  trauma  of  the  May  13,  1969 
tragedy. 13 

The  communal  pattern  showed  so  clearly  that 
political  analysts  concluded  that  the  voting  trends  were 
racially  biased  and  in  reaction  to  the  ideals  of  the 
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NEP.  The  DAP  evcurad  protnt  votes  Arising  'from  communal 
ideologies  which  want  against  policiss  towards  national 
integration.**  Ths  communal  trsnd  it  suggests  is 
certainly  unhealthy.  It  has  rsducsd  Chinsss 
rsprsssntati on  in  the  govarnmant  and  incraasad 
instability  through  political  bipolar ism. 


Tha  racial  balanca  batwaan  athnic  Malays,  Chinas® 
and  Indians  has  always  baan  precarious  and  is  reflected 
in  political  powar  as  wall  as  waalth  distribution.  Tha 
govarnmant  is  incraasingly  basiagad  by  Malay  extremists 
damanding  all -Mai ay  rula.  It  must  also  raspond  to  other 
communi ties  which  want  the  Constitution  abolished  or 
changed  with  regard  to  Malay  special  rights,  national 
language,  sovereignty  a*  Malay  sultans,  NEP  and 
citizenship.  Racial  polarization  has  incraasad  since 
the  August  1986  election.  In  an  attempt  to 
stabilize  tha  situation  tha  Prime  Minister  stated: 

MWe  ware  patient  whan  they 
critized  the  govarnmant.  We  remained  silent  when 
sarcasm  was  used  in  the  papers,  when  several 
chauvinists  talked  as  if  the  Malays  had  no  rights 
in  this  country,  as  if  this  country  ware  not 
tha  land  of  tha  Malays  but  part  of  a  foreign 
land.  UMNO  is  the  trustee  of  Malay  interests,  and 
for  as  long  as  those  interests  are  not 
threatened,  will  also  guarantee  multi-racial 
cooperation  in  tha  country.  We  are  still 
prepared  to  extend  tha  hand  of  friendship  to 
other  communities.  But  don't  take  us  for 
granted.  Our  patience  is  not  without  limits"1® 
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Bacauat  of  *000011110  rtcaaaion  th*  NEP  is  held  in 
abeyance  except  in  areas  whar*  thar*  is  growth.  Growth 
will  taka  priority  ovar  restructuring.  Those  parts  of 
the  NEP  not  consistent  with  encouraging  foreign 
investment  will  be  held  in  abeyance.  Qppasers  of  the  NEP 
were  warned  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  statement t 

MW*  do  not  wish  lo  rob  other  people  of 
their  rights.  But  let  no  one  try  to  rob  us  of  our 
rights.  The  National  Front  government  will 
extend  the  policy  until  the  targets  are 
achieved  because  the  policy  mirrors  our 
willingness  to  compromise  and  give 
importance  to  non-Malays"1^ 

The  general  Malay  perception  of  the  situation  was 
enunciated  by  former  Deputy  Minister  Abdullah  Ahmad  when 
addressing  the  Internet! onal  Affairs  Institute  in 
Singapore  on  30  August  1986.  In  1976  Abdullah  was  a 
political  detainee  under  the  Internal  Security  Act  for 
alleged  communist  leanings.  He  was  released  in  1981  and 
confessed  publicly  that  he  once  worked  with  the  Soviets 
because,  as  a  Malay  nationalist,  he  feared  the  threat 
from  China  and  possible  domination  by  the  Chinese. 
Abdullah  stated  in  his  address: 


"The  problem  of  racial  polarization  in 
Malaysia  was  often  blamed  on  a  political  system 
which  affords  a  special  position  for  the 
Malays,  and  therefore  by  extension  relegates 
the  non-Malays  to  an  inferior  status.  Let  us  make 
no  mistake,  the  political  system  in  Malaysia  is 
founded  on  Malay  dominance.  That  is  the  premise 
from  which  we  should  start.  Th*  Malays  must  be 
politically  dominant  in  Malaysia  as  the 
Chinese  are  politically  dominant  in 
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Singapore.  Ours  is  not  a  system  of 
discrimination  but  of  Malay  preservati on ,  a 
system  of  Malay  political  dominance  but  not  of 
Malay  political  domination.  Many  Malays  would 
prefer  to  share  poverty  with  Indonesia  than  see 
their  political  position  eroded"1^ 

The  negative  effects  of  the  N EP  an  the  poorer 
Malays  must  be  bridged.  The  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
Malays  seems  wider  than  ever.  The  appearance  of  a  growing 
class  of  rich  idle  Malays  holding  equities  and 
directorships  or  sinecures  and  performing  little  work 
makes  bitter  impressions  on  the  poorer  Malays.  The  poorer 
Malays  are  questioning  whether  the  bad  effects  of  the  NEP 
may  be  outweighing  the  good.*0  If  this  problem  is  not 
addressed,  the  poorer  Malays,  exasperated  by  dissapointed 
expectati ons,  will  search  for  a  scapegoat  or  solution  in 
the  form  of  Islamic  f undamental i sm  or  radical  politics. 
This  will  upset  the  stability  of  the  National  Front 
coalition  government  or  cause  another  May  13,  1969  tragedy. 

Summary  and  Options 


The  greatest  threat  to  Malysia's  economy  and  her 
internal  security  will  probably  arise  from  communalism. 
Politically  Malaysia  is  likely  to  remain  calm  unless  the 
current  rhetoric  and  outburst  of  communal  politics 
escalates  *o  a  breakdown  of  the  coalition  and  compromises. 
Serious  unemployment  or  the  emergence  of  a  fanatical  sect 
of  extremists  intent  upon  driving  out  the  other  -aces 


must  not  prevail. 


The  Malays  must  not  be  forced  to 


rule  by  themselves.  The  present  coalition  government 
must  be  preserved. 


Any  attempts  by  the  non-Malays  to  revoke  or  amend 
the  sensitive  issues  of  Malay  privileges  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Malay  Sultans,  as  enshrined  in  the  Constitution,  will 
be  violently  resisted  by  the  Malays.  It  will  lead  to 
communal  conflict.  If  changes  are  to  be  made  they  should 
be  gradual  and  agreed  upon  through  healthy  discussion  and 
consideration  of  Malaysia's  economic,  social  and  political 
conditions. 


For  the  time  being,  restraint,  understanding  and 
acceptance  by  the  non-Malays  of  the  status  quo  as 
embedded  in  the  Constitution  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
peace  and  stability  in  Malaysia.  Only  the  dominance  of 
the  National  Front  government  by  the  moderate  and 

compromising  UMNO  will  produce  a  political  stability 
which  other  component  parties  must  accept.  Failing  this, 

the  remote  possibility  of  a  merger  with  Indonesia  as 

enunciated  by  Abdullah  Ahmad  will  become  a  reality.  The 

solution  to  communalism  is  in  the  hands  cf  all 
Mai aysi ans . 


The  success  of  the  NEP  and  restructur 1 ng 
Malaysian  society  is  entirely  J-’perJart  . . 


growth.  The  survival  of  Malaysia  r?- 


on  the  success  of  the  NEP.  There  are  other  ^cl:t:oal 
issues  such  as  language  and  education.  The  severity 
or  these  issues  depends  on  the  temper  o-f  Malaysians  and 
can  be  solved  given  time,  rational  thinking  and  acceptance 
o-f  the  objectives  o-f  languages  and  education  towards 
national  integration  and  unity  by  non-Malays.  The  NEP's 
implementation  strategy  needs  to  be  revised  to  suit 
Malysia's  current  economic  conditions.  The  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  Malays  needs  to  be  bridged.  The  issue  o-f 
extending  the  NEP  beyond  the  year  1990  must  be  settled  by 
the  government  as  this  issue  is  a  cause  of  major  discontent 
among  non-Malays. 

The  most  desirable  society  is  a  stable  society 
and  leadership's  task  is  to  secure  it.  This  involves 
trade  offs  and  compromises.  Fundamentally  Malaysia  s 
problem  is  racial  animosity.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfy 
every  ethnic  group  and  this  fact  must  be  accepted  by 
all  Malaysians.  The  government  must  ensure  that 
everyone  gets  his  share  and  no  one  gets  everything. 

Unemployment  remains  a  source  of  instability. 
The  population  grew  from  11  million  in  1970  to  14  million 
in  1983. 19  The  majority  of  the  unemployed  are  between 
13  and  23  years  old,  the  peak  age  at  which  frustration 
customarily  explodes  into  violence.  The  most  urgent  need 
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is  to  restore  a  high  rata  of  economic  growth  to  keep  ahead 


o-f  population 

growth. 

Recession  is 

more 

dangerous 

in  a 

mul ti -ethni c 

soci ety 

than  in 

others 

because 

the 

unemployment 

created 

often  leads 

to 

di ssensi on 

and 

explosive  situations. 


Economic  problems  and  poverty  do  not  differentiate 
between  ethnic  groups  or  geographical  areas.  Malaysians 
must  make  an  effort  to  bring  -forth  the  -future  leaders  o-f 
all  ethnic  groups.  One  community  cannot  survive  whilst 
others  perish.  Malaysians  must  be  cultivated  to 


neccessary  to  provide  a  measure  of  security  to  deter  or 
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repel  the  perceived  Savi et-Vi etnamese  military  threat. 
Between  1979  and  1982,  the  total  de-fence  and  security 
budget  increased  by  nearly  200  per  cent.  De-fence 
expenditure,  despite  economic  constraints  in  1983, 
consumed  S.8  per  cent  o-f  Malaysia's  6NP,  more  than  any 
other  ASEAN  nation. 20 


The  Fourth  Malaysia  Plan  (1981-1985)  contained  a 
military  expansion  program  with  a  goal  to  acquire  the 
means  to  deter  or  repel  any  attack  by  a  regional 
aggressor.^l  The  MAF's  training  and  exercises  have  moved 
substantially  from  COIN  to  conventional  war-fare. 


Malaysia's  growing  global  interdependence,  heavy 
dependence  on  -foreign  trade,  energy  supply,  food  and 
finished  products  require  that  the  vital  Straits  of  Malacca 
be  secure.  Malaysian  economy  is  extremely  vulnerable  to 
disruptions  and  any  prolonged  dispute  hampering  seaborne 
traffic  is  disastous.  It  could  lead  to  severe  economic 
dislocation  triggering  political  turmoil.  It  is  essential 
for  Malaysia's  survival  that  the  Straits  of  Malacca  remain 
secure  and  open  for  free  passage.  Hence  the  emphasis  for 
the  RMAF  and  RMN  is  on  enhancing  their  conventional 
capabilities  to  defend  maritime  resources  in  Malaysia's 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (EEZ),  its  territorial  claims  in 
the  South  China  Sea  and  securing  freedom  of  passage  in  the 


Straits  of  Malacca. 


Preparing  for  defence  ia  expensive.  Budgetary 
constraints  have  -forced  a  severe  cutback  and  phasing  of 
some  infrastructure  projects  and  procurement  programs. 
Defence  development  in  the  1985  budget  is  M$1B3  million, 
23  per  cent  less  than  in  1984. The  goals  of  military 
modernization  and  expansion  remain  intact  despite  the 
economic  recession. 

The  MAF  now  concentrates  on  consolidation, 
absorption  and  assessement  of  strategic  requi rements.  The 
emerging  defence  thinking  acknowledges  that  Malaysia  can 
only  ward  off  the  first  waves  of  external  aggression, 
after  which  she  will  have  to  rely  on  friends  and  allies 
to  come  to  her  military  assistance.24 


The  other  option  is  to  defeat  external 

aggression  by  a  comprehensive  national  defence  concept 
combining  military  might,  guerilla  warfare  and  the 

people’s  resilience.  Nationalism  comes  to  the  fore  and 

is  most  evident  when  Malaysia  is  externally 
threatened.  This  forms  the  nucleus  of  Malaysia's 

comprehensive  defence.2^ 

Summary  and  Options 

Malaysia's  economic  and  financial  health 

determines  defence  planning  and  allocation.  In  the  final 


analysis  in  the  competition  for  scarce  resources  between 
internal  threats  and  perceived  external  threats, 
consideration  o-f  social  and  economic  development  must 
take  precedence.  The  rationale  being  internal  peace 
and  stability  eliminate  conditions  -for  insurgency. 

Given  the  current  stalemate  in  Indo-China, 
Malaysia's  military  development  is  now  more  deliberate. 
The  long  term  threat  a-f  latent  insurgency  and  other 
internal  issues  have  taken  precedence  over  Vietnamese 


mi 1 i tary 

aggression.  The 

need 

to 

acquire 

arms 

and 

increase 

military  spending 

must 

be 

closely  i 

related 

to 

the  country's  perception 

of 

her 

securi ty 

threats. 

Therefore,  Malaysia's  economy,  social  and  political 
development  would  be  the  best  response.  This  will 
neutralize  the  internal  threats  and  deny  external  powers 
the  opportunity  to  interfere.  However,  programs  to 
enhance  the  MAF's  conventional  capabilities  must  be 
continued  with  identified  priorities  and  established  time 
frames  for  completion. 

Military  expansion  alone  is  not  sufficient  as  it 
could  easily  provoke  other  countries  to  do  likewise. 
It  is  necessary  to  complement  it  with  geopolitical 
arrangements  such  as  the  Five  Power  Defence  Arrangement 
(FPDA)  and  bilateral  defence  agreements  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  stability  and  strategic  balance. 


SECTION  S 


Review  of  the  Five  Power  Defence  Arrangement 

The  credibility  of  the  Five  Power  Defence 
Arrangement  was  tested  further  by  Australia's 
announcement  to  remove  her  75th  Squadron  based  in 
Malaysia  to  Australia's  Northern  Territory  by  mid-198S. 
It  will  be  replaced  by  planned  rotational  deployment  for 
only  16  weeks  a  year.  This  move  does  not  mean  a  lack  of 
Australian  interest  in  the  FPDA  but  adherence  to  a  new 
concept  of  "strategy  of  denial”  or  layered  defence  as 
advocated  in  the  Dibb  Report. With  vital  interests  in 
the  region,  Australia  cannot  avoid  being  part  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  zone.  Recognition  of  this  reality  was 
highlighted  in  the  Dibb  Report.  It  defined  Australia's 
national  security  interests  as  maintenance  of  a  favourable 
strategic  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific.  This  region  is  Australia's  sphere  of  primary 
strategic  interest.  The  Dibb  Report  added  that  "the  area 
of  direct  military  interests  where  we  should  try  to  promote 
a  sense  of  strategic  community  and  be  able  to  apply 
independent  military  power  includes  Australia  and  its 


neighbours 
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On  23  December  1986,  New  Zealand  announced  the 
phasing  out  of  its  infantry  battalion  from 
Singapore.  Malaysia  and  Singapore  expressed  that 
the  withdrawal  signalled  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
region  and  would  have  destabilizing  effects.  28  New 
Zealand  firmly  believes  that  its  future  defence  policies 
should  be  directed  towards  her  immediate  area  and  the 
South  Pacific.  It  marked  the  end  of  New  Zealand's 
forward  defence  strategy.  Regional  political  analysts 
alleged  that  the  main  reasons  were  economic 
constraints  and  New  Zealand's  domestic  political 

cl imate. 2^ 

Since  her  withdrawal  from  Malaysia  in  1971, 
Britain's  expressed  commitment  to  the  FPDA  was  a  yearly 
FPDA  naval  exercise  codenamed  Starfish  which  was  held  in 
the  South  China  Sea.  In  Exercise  Starfish  86  held  on  20-30 
August  1986,  the  British  Naval  Group  Task  Force 
participated  with  other  FPDA  nation  navies.  However, 
commitment  of  ground  troops  was  not  indicated  in  Britain's 
Statement  Defence  Estimates  1986.°^  With  the  exception  of 
an  Australian  rifle  company  in  Malaysia,  the  withdrawal  of 
New  Zealand  ground  forces  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
stationing  of  Commonwealth  ground  troops  in  the  region. 


The  residual  effects  of  these  withdrawals  on  the 
FPDA  is  obvious.  It  implies  that  Malaysia  has  to  repel 
the  first  waves  of  external  aggression  before  the  support 
of  faraway  FPDA  allies  will  arrive. 


Australia  may  have  less  military  power  than  the 
United  States  to  contribute  to  Asia-Pacific  defence,  but 
this  is  precisely  what  gives  Australia  a  vital  role  in  the 
security  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  role  that  must  be 
intermeshed  with  diplomatic,  political  and  economic 
dimensions.  Australia  has  a  direct  security  role  in 
Southeast  Asia  through  the  FPDA.  The  Australian  presence 
and  commitment  to  the  security  of  Malaysia  has  an  important 
deterrent  value  in  the  region.  Although  the  Mirage  fighter 
squadrons  are  being  withdrawn  from  Butterworth,  the  assured 
rotation  of  sorties  of  F-18s  is  of  vital  security  value. 
This  is  important  to  Malaysia,  whose  economy  for  the  rest 
of  this  decade  will  not  permit  modernization  of  its 
frontline  interceptor  fleet.  Moreover,  Australian 
assistance  in  surveillance  of  the  South  China  Sea  is 
important  to  Malaysia's  maritime  patrolling  needs,  not  to 
mention  its  training  value.  Australia's  expertise  and 
experience  in  naval  acquisition  and  deployment  is  valuable 
by  providing  the  RMN  with  increased  capabilities  including 
undersea  equipment  and  training.  Australia's  Defence 


SO 
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Cooperation  Program  is  a  vital  element  in  training  and 
upgrading  MAP  personnel  and  units  involved  in  the  program. 

Not  discarding  the  FPDA  in  its  entirety,  it 
is  suggested  that  Malaysia  plan  for  contingency 
military  and  diplomatic  action  should  FPDA  allies  be 
reluctant  to  come  to  her  aid  when  required. 
Regardless,  the  military  training  exchange  programs 
between  Malaysia  and  her  Commonwealth  partners  in  FPDA 
must  be  maintained. 

SECTION  6 


New  Military  Alliance 


A  new  military  alliance  in  Asia  in  terms  of 
political,  economic  and  strategic  security  aspects 
between  the  United  States,  Japan  and  ASEAN  was  suggested 


in  December  19S3  at  Kuala  Lumpur.  Parallelism  of  interests 
which  exist  between  these  three  nations  include  free 
enterprise,  trade  relations  and  their  non-communist 
philosophies.  This  alliance  was  inspired  by  the  Trilateral 
Commission  comprising  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
Western  Europe.  Although  United  States  and  Japanese 
protectionist  tendencies  or  policies  are  a  source  of 
economic  dispute  between  the  United  States,  Japan  and  ASEAN 
nations,  this  trilaterism  seems  to  be  coherent  in  political 


SI 


and  security  aspects 
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Given  the  extended  role  of  the 


United  States  as 

a  global 

power,  it  may 

counter 

the 

Sovi et-Vi etnamese 

threat 

and  Si  no-Soviet 

ri valry 

and 

hegemonistic  competition  in 

the  region. ^2 

Summary 

and  Option 

The  major  obstacles  against  the  realization  of 
trilateralism  between  the  United  States,  Japan  and  ASEAN 
are  differences  in  threat  perceptions,  Malaysia's  desire 
for  the  realization  of  ZOPFAN  and  national  priorities. 
Malaysia  has  no  desire  to  expand  beyond  its  confines  into 
the  Pacific.  Moreover ,  an  alliance  resulting  in  possible 
superpower  engagement  in  internal  conflict  may  intensify 
threats  of  subversion,  infiltration,  internal 
unrest  and  instability.  It  may  be  the  wrong  response 
towards  forging  peace,  stability  and  security. 

SECTION  7 


ASEAN  as  a  Military  Alliance 

The  Vietnamese  armed  forces  superiority  over 
ASEAN  is  not  disputed.  Without  third  power  intervention 
the  outcome  of  any  military  conflict  is  forgone  and 


dec i si ve. 
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or 
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defence  agreements  suggest  the  possibility  of  an  ASEAN 
military  pact  being  a  reality. 

In  spring  1984,  Indonesia's  Vice  President  Adam 
Malik  called  for  a  multilateral  ASEAN  military  exercise 
in  Thailand  to  demonstrate  ASEAN  solidarity  against 
Vietnam. 34  Singapore  supported  increased  military 


cooperation  and  exercises  within  ASEAN  and  that  military 


capabilities  of  ASEAN  be  incr 
threats  and  deter  aggressi on. 33 


id  to  meet  external 


The  Philippines  rejected 


the  suggestion  feeling  a  change  in  policy  and  purpose 

of  ASEAN  would  be  inappropriate. 36 


The  creation  of  an  ASEAN  military  pact  is 
not  premature.  It  is  a  viable  proposition.  Given  the 


right  justification,  an  ASEAN  military  pact  could 
evolve  in  incremental  stages  beginning  with  intensified 
military  cooperation  through  interlocking  bilateral 
agreements  involving  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Singapore  and 
Thailand.  Statements  by  the  political  and  military  leaders 


of  these  nations  reflect  the  spirit  of  interdependence  on 
each  other  for  survival.  Therefore  each  is  prepared  to  aid 
one  another  militarily  in  the  face  of  external 


aggression. 


37  Later  there  would  be  a  need  for  the 


standardization  of  weapons,  equipment, 


operating 


procedures  and  training  throughout  ASEAN.  A  final  step 


toward  tha  raalization  of  an  ASEAN  military  alliance 
would  ba  agreement  on  tha  coproduction  o-f  arms  and 
equipment.  An  expanded  integrated  air  de-fence  system  could 
be  developed  by  building  on  the  existing  system  operated 
as  part  o-f  the  FPDA. 

The  list  o-f  combined  military  exercises  among 
ASEAN  nations  shown  at  Appendix  A  indicates  a  growing  move 
towards  closer  military  relations.  It  shows  that  an 
ASEAN  military  alliance  is  a  distinct  possibility  if  the 
existing  political  differences  among  member  nations  are 
overcome. 

There  are  substantial  arguments  against  ASEAN  as  a 
military  pact.  Malaysia  fears  wider  political  implications 
as  this  would  end  her  non-aligned  stand.  The  possibility  of 
Vietnam  invading  one  of  the  member  nations  of  ASEAN  has 
receded.  Vietnam  is  beset  by  domestic  economic  problems  and 
is  experiencing  difficulty  consolidating  its  position  in 
Kampuchea.  ASEAN  as  a  military  alliance  would  make  the 
chances  of  a  political  settlement  with  Vietnam  over 
Kampuchea  more  remote.  The  lessening  of  the  Vietnamese 
threat  has  led  ASEAN  nations  to  differing  perceptions  of 
the  long  term  term  threat  to  their  sovereignty.  The  long 
term  threat  as  seen  by  most  members  of  ASEAN  is  the  PRC. 
The  formal  militarization  of  ASEAN  runs  counter  to 


Malaysia's  goal  of  ZOPFAN  for  Southeast  Asia.  And  finally 


the  currant  ■conomic  rccatsion  has  resulted  in  a  focus,  in 
tha  short  and  medium  terms,  on  domestic  issues  including 
insurgency. 

Summary  and  Options 

Thera  are  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  an  ASEAN 
military  alliance.  These  obstacles  are  political, 
differences  in  the  strategic  perceptions  of  ird;.  id..N 
ASEAN  nations  and  domestic  issues.  Currently  ASEAN  .rertir 
nations  are  preoccupied  with  internal  issues.  There  are 
lingering  intra  ASEAN  disputes  to  be  addressed.  There  is  a 
fear  that  an  ASEAN  military  alliance  would  provoke  a 
similar  response  from  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  leading 
to  a  greater  potential  for  conflict. 

It  is  deemed  sufficient  for  Malaysia  to  strengthen 
the  MAF,  and  forge  diplomatic  and  political  consensus  in 
ASEAN's  position  on  crucial  security  issues.  The 
intensified  cooperative  defence  related  activities  under 
bilateral  agreements  should  be  maintained.  Only  the  United 
States  has  the  capacity  to  provide  the  nuclear  and 
conventional  military  power  needed  to  maintain  equilibrium 
with  the  communists. 
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SECTION  8 

Political  and  Diplomatic  Option* 

The  polarization  o-f  tha  ragion  between  Vietnam’s 
Indo-China  and  nan-communist  ASEAN  presents  problems  of 
competing  priorities.  Tha  Soviets  seek  friendly  relations 
with  Malaysia  and  ASEAN  but  security  and  strategic 
considerations  force  the  Soviets  to  support  Vietnam. 
Vietnam  is  an  important  regional  Soviet  counterweight 
against  collusion  by  tha  United  States,  the  PRC  and 
Japan. ^  Vietnam  will  continue  to  be  the  key  element  in 
Soviet  regional  policy  in  the  future. 

Southeast  Asia  is  likely  to  be  a  primary  area  of 
Soviet  interest  in  the  future.  The  Soviets  will  continue 
to  isolate,  encircle  and  diminish  PRC  influence  in  the 
region. The  Soviet  Union  sees  the  PRC  as  its  most 
dangerous  adversary.  Soviet  gains  and  losses  in  Malaysia 
and  ASEAN  are  related  to  Malaysia's  and  the  ASEAN  nation's 
domestic  policies  and  politics. The  Soviets  can  encourage 
or  discourage  Vietnamese  expansionism  in  Southeast  Asia. 
They  prefer  a  political  solution  in  Kampuchea  to  improve 
relations  with  Malaysia  and  ASEAN.  The  Asian  Collective 
Security  Plan  they  sponsored  failed  because  of  strong  PRC 
opposition  and  the  cool  responses  from  ASEAN. 
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Vietnam  mu*t  continue  her  reliance  on  Soviet 
support  due  to  prevalent  PRC  hostility  and  isolation  by 
non-communist  nations. 4^  Malaysia  and  ASEAN  have  encouraged 
the  PRC  to  be  less  hostile  and  compromised  with  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  establish  links  with  Vietnam  in  order 
to  woo  Vietnam  from  the  Soviets.  However,  Vietnam  cannot 
afford  to  sever  its  dependence  on  Soviet  support. 
Vietnam's  historical  experiences  with  the  PRC  have  show 
her  current  choice  for  an  ally  is  the  most  logical. 

The  removal  of  the  perceived  PRC  threat  and 
normal iration  of  relations  with  the  United  States  could 
allow  Vietnam  to  free  itself  from  Soviet  influence.  The 
containment  of  Si  no-Vi etnamese  confrontation  is  expensive 
for  the  Soviets  and  freeing  Vietnam  could  be  advantageous 
to  the  Soviet's  image  and  lead  toward  warmer  relations  with 
Malaysia  and  ASEAN.44  The  PRC  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
less  hostile  towards  Vietnam  on  the  Kampuchean  issue. 
Elimination  of  the  PRC's  threat  to  Vietnam  is  a  major 
prerequsite  for  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  and  Japan  would  also  have  to  ecourage  the  PRC  to 
alter  its  policy  towards  Vietnam  and  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  achieved. 

An  independent  Vietnam  could  serve  as  a  buf-er 
against  the  PRC's  long  term  threat  to  Malaysia's  security. 
A  strengthened  PRC  could  make  its  presence  felt  in  Malaysia 
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and  disrupt  Malaysia's  internal  security  and  stability. 
The  PRC's  party-to— party  support  for  CPM  insurgents,  the 
Sino-Soviet  rivalry  and  PRC's  support  to  Thailand  on  the 
Kampuchean  issue  has  forced  Malaysia  to  be  even  more  wary 
of  the  PRC.  United  States'  intimacy  with  the  PRC, 
parallelism  of  views  over  Indo-China,  military  assistance, 
and  condoning  of  the  PRC's  "bleed  Vietnam  white”  policy 
conflict  with  Malaysia's  interests  and  make  the  search  for 
acceptable  policy  options  more  complex.^ 

Malaysia  believes  that  the  PRC's  support  to 
Thailand  and  her  overtures  to  Malaysia  and  other  ASEAN 
nations  regarding  the  Kampuchean  issue  represent  the 
Leninist  strategy  of  temporary  alliance  with  ideological 
adversaries  for  short  term  gains  with  longer  term  struggle 
held  in  abeyance  until  conditions  change.4^* 

The  Soviet  military  build  up  in  the  region  has  yet 
to  be  become  a  strategic  advantage.  Factors  influencing  the 
Soviet  failure  to  consolidate  military  and  political 
influence  are  the  political  and  economic  development  of  the 
region.  These  factors  included  the  cold  war  between  the 
communist  states  <Sovi et-Vi etnam  and  the  PRC);  PRC's 
rapproachment  with  United  States,  Japan  and  pro-west 
states;  gradual  reassertion  of  Japan;  United  States 
reassertion  in  the  region;  growth  and  development  of  ASEAN; 
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relative  peace  in  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  the  dynamic 
economic  growth  of  the  region  leading  to  a  stable 
Asian-Pacif ic  trading  community.47 

Soviet  disengagement  from  Vietnam  is  unlikely 
because  of  its  heavy  investment,  military  build  up,  and 
regional  and  global  strategy.  Because  of  instability  in  the 
region;  shifts  in  the  region;  shifts  in  the  military 
balance  to  the  Soviet's  favour;  weakening  of  United  States 
relations  with  PRC,  Japan  and  ASEAN;  Soviet  rapproachment 
with  Japan  and  Soviet  reconciliation  with  the  PRC,  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  assert  influence  in  the  region.4® 
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Summary  and  Options 


Trilateral  superpower  competition  permits  Malaysia  ^ 

and  ASEAN  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  to  formulate  !£. 

v; 

viable  policy  options.  The  ASEAN  spirit  has  made  Malaysia.  ".£• 

V" 

though  having  different  external  threat  perceptions,  “  ; 

support  Thailand  in  the  face  of  Vietnamese  incursions. 

Malaysia  has  a  powerful  incentive  to  continue  supporting 
Thailand.  Without  this  support,  Thailand  might  be  forced 
to  adopt  a  less  viable  option  to  the  detriment  of 

Malaysia's  security  interests.  A  Thailand  more  intimate 
with  the  PRC  is  detrimental  to  Malaysia’s  security  m  fe 
long  term.  Thailand  may  apt  for  neutrality  which  could  lea 
to  the  Finl andi 2 ati on  of  mainland  Southeast  Asia. 
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The  desired  political  option  -for  Malaysia  is  a 
balancsd  rslationship  with  ths  suparpowsrs.  This  is  to 
minimize  opportunitias  to  intar-fara  in  Malaysian  and 
regional  affairs.  In  this  arana  Uni tad  Statas  assistanca  is 
sought  to  maintain  tha  military  balanca  with  conventional 
and  nucl aar  deterrence,  support  ASEAN  moves  to  solve  tha 
Kampuchean  issue  and  prevent  polarization  of  tha  PRC  and 
Soviet -Vietnamese  influence  in  the  region.  United  States 
could  influence  peace  in  the  region  by  linking  interests  in 
the  region  to  its  bilateral  relationship  with  the  Soviat 
Union. 


It  is  in  the  interests  of  Malaysia  and  ASEAN  that 
the  United  States  and  Japan  avoid  undermining  Malaysia's 
economic  growth  with  protectionist  economic  policies. 
Economic  growth  is  vital  to  Malaysia's  political  stability 
and  security.  ZOPFAN  would  be  in  Malaysia  and  the 
superpowers'  best  interests  militarily  and  politically. 
Equidistance  between  the  superpowers  will  ensure  a  more 
stable  and  peaceful  Malaysia. 


SECTION  9 


Neutral i z  at i on 


The  prospect  of  ZOPFAN  in  Southeast  Asia  faces 
formidable  challenges.  These  challenges  encompass  the 


i  ssun  of  guartntna  and  regional  dominance  and  are  beyond 


Malaysia's  control. 


The  Issues  of  Guarantee 


Suarantees  are  critical  if  the  neutrality  of  a 
state  or  geographical  region  is  not  solely  an  act  of  self 
isposition.  Permanent  neutrality  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  international  agreement  or 


recognition.  A  function  of  guar ant 


has  been  to 


initiate*  maintain  and  and  terminate  treaties  for  the 
neutrality  of  states.49 

Who  would  be  the  guarantors  of  neutrality  for  the 
region?  Logically  the  United  States*  Soviet  Union*  the 
PRC,  Australia  and  possibly  Britain  could  be  the 
guarantors.  However*  unless  there  is  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  superpowers  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a 
neutral  state  the  issue  of  guarantee  is  invalid.  The 
United  States  has  rejected  a  neutralized  Southeast 
Asia. 30  The  Nixon  Doctrine  is  the  United  States'  counter 
proposal  for  neutrality  in  the  region.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  responded  with  a  proposal  for  an  Asian  Collective 
Security  System  designed  to  contain  both  United  States  and 
PRC  influence.  This  suggests  a  lack  of  support  for  a 
neutral  Southeast  Asia.®1  In  the  final  analysis*  the 
success  of  any  scheme  of  neutralization  is  dependent  on 


formal  machinery,  balance  of  power  among  tha  superpowers 
and  raising  tha  cost  of  aggression.5^ 

Tha  Issua  of  Raoional  Dominance 

A  nautral  status  imp lias  a  low  profils  in  tha 
conduct  of  forsign  affairs.  This  is  not  accsptabls  to  any 
stata  which  dasirss  a  major  rola  in  intsrnational 
politics.53  Two  statas  that  aspira  to  major  rolas  in  tha 
in  tha  regional  political  arona  are  Indonesia  and  Vietnam. 
Vietnam's  economy  and  problems  of  enforcing  hagamony  in 
Indo— China  restrict  her  ability  to  assume  a  major  role  in 
tha  region.  Indonesia's  ideology  of  Melayu  Raya.  (Malay 
Archipelagic  Principle)  or  a  state  comprising  all  tha 
people  of  Malay  stock  in  the  region,  is  ambeddad  in 
Indonesian  history.  Indonesia  opposed  the  formation  of 
Malaysia  on  grounds  that  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
region  is  of  prime  importance  to  Indonesia.  Indonesia  still 
hope  to  assume  a  role  as  the  fulcrum  of  regional  security. 
Therefore,  Indonesia's  perception  of  her  rola  in 
international  affairs  would  not  permit  a  neutral  Southeast 
Asia.54 

Summary  and  Options 

In  light  of  the  discussed  issues  and  problems 
opposing  the  establishment  of  a  neutralized  Southeast  Asia 
the  prospect  of  ZQPFAN  must  remain  a  long  term  goal. 
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ZOPFAN  envisaged  tha  neutralization  of  an  antira  region,  a 
political  accomplishment  without  pracadence.  Givan  tha 
difficulties  inharant  in  achiaving  a  nautral  Southeast 
Asiaf  a  -feasible  substitue  for  Malaysia  may  be  to  declare  a 
nautral  status  for  herself. 

One  lesson  Malaysia  can  draw  from  the  Swiss 
experience  is  that*  a  country  with  multi-ethnic  society  can 
minimize  the  the  political  pulls  of  the  original  homelands 
through  the  adoption  of  a  neutral  policy.  Another  appeal 
of  a  neutral  Malaysia  is  that  it  would  allow  a  foreign 
policy  which  would  permit  internal  development  in  the 
political,  social  and  economic  areas.  However,  internal 
stability  is  a  precanditon  for  neutrality  and  Malaysia  is 
still  wrestling  to  overcome  communal ism. 

SECTION  10 

Conclusion 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  internal  and  external 
threats  to  Malaysia  depend  on  government  response  in 
meeting  the  challenges  arising  from  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  populace  and  the  geopolitical  development  of  the 
region.  The  task  of  formulating  viable  security  policies 
becomes  more  complex  when  external  threats  create  an 
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environment  which  causes  tha  divarsion  of  attention  and 


resources  from  tha  intarnal  const darationa  at  hand. 

Malaysia  valuas  a  highly  stable  and  peaceful 
Southaast  Asia.  Tha  maintenance  of  paace  and  stability  is 
a  praraquisita  for  furthar  social,  aconomic  and  political 
d aval op man t .  Malaysia  is  concarnad  with  tha  amarganca  of  a 
Sovi at— Vi atnamasa  military  nexus  exerting  influence  in  tha 
region.  Sino-Soviat  attempts  to  exert  influence  in  tha 
region  through  the  utilization  of  allies,  proxies  or  direct 
military  pressure  is  not  discounted.  This  makes  Malaysia's 
quest  for  peace  and  regional  stability  mors  complex. 
Political,  aconomic  and  social  solutions  to  internal 
discontent  and  to  ensure  national  unity  and  resilience, 
together  with  military  preparedness  to  meet  the  external 
threats,  are  required. 

A  viable  policy  option  for  Malaysia  based  on  the 
examination  of  the  research  questions  includes  a 
combination  of  responses  addressing  both  internal  and 
external  issues.  Programs  to  address  Malaysia's  internal 
issues  are  integral  to  any  policy  option.  In  the  quest  for 
peace  through  diplomatic  efforts,  Malaysia  must  utilise  the 
political  cohesion  of  ASEAN  for  a  more  profound  impact. 
Militarily,  Malaysia  must  upgrade  the  Malaysian  Armed 
Farces  to  meet  the  expected  challenges.  Malaysia  must 
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CHAPTER  5 


THE  VIABLE  OPTION 


Because  tha  threat  which  Malaysia  parcaives  is  of 
both  an  internal  and  external  nature,  her  most  viable 
option  must  logically  encompass  responses  to  both.  The 
discussion  o-f  the  previous  chapter  suggests  the  best 
response  combines  internal  social,  economic  and  political 
development)  unity,  solidarity  and  cooperation  within  ASEAN 
to  seek  settlement  on  the  issue  o-f  Kampuchea  and 
territorial  claims;  and  military  preparedness  which 
incorporates  both  national  resilience  and  Malaysia's 
allies.  How  suitable  is  this  option  to  preserve  Malaysia's 
interests,  objectives  and  security?  Is  it  -feasible  for  the 
challenging  years  ahead  and  will  it  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned? 


SECTION  1 


INTERNAL  POLICY  OPTION 


Ethnic  Harmom 


No  nation  is  free  from  issues  which  derive  from 
racial  pluralization  unless  it  is  totally  homogenous.  Most 
of  the  overt  conflicts  which  have  erupted  in  Malaysia  have 
been  related  to  social  tensions  which  predate  current 
controversi es.  Many  of  them  are  related  to  social  changes 


•rising  -from  the  process  o-f  development.  Ironically,  in 
Malaysia  they  have  been  exacerbated  by  political  and 
economic  progress  which  upsets  traditional  relationships 
among  the  population.  It  is  unfortunate  that  success  in 
developmental  efforts  often  creates  more  social  change 
which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  new  issues. 

Due  to  historical,  cultural,  social,  political  and 
economic  reasons,  Malaysia  cannot  emulate  measures 

attempted  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  agreed  strategy 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  racial  pluralization.  While  an 
autonomous  cultural  life,  including  a  separate  system  cf 
education  may  be  workable  in  progressive  countries,  in 
Malaysia  this  would  signify  the  return  to  colonial 

policies.  Malaysia  has  a  continuing  task  of  building  a 
sense  of  national  unity  among  diverse  ethnic  group  a 
developing  a  national  political  system  that  is  compatible 
with  traditional,  fundamentalist  and  western  1  r'l^.enced 
values.  It  must  also  maintain  an  appropriate  pace  of 

economic  development  while  providing  equitable  income 
distribution.  Failure  to  sustain  such  programs  could  lead 
to  serious  communal  tensions  which  the  CPM  and  external 
powers  would  be  able  to  exploit. 
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Social  Divtlopnunt 


A  positive  response  by  Malays  and  non-Malays  to 
government  efforts  to  restructure  Malaysian  society  is 
vital  to  internal  stability  and  security.  The  objectives 
o-f  the  I^P  must  be  attained.  When  the  social  and  economic 
positions  of  different  ethnic  groups  become  more  balanced, 
each  Mill  feel  more  secure.  Such  a  situation  will  generate 
greater  tolerance,  a  willingness  to  give  and  take  and  a 
readiness  to  work  together  and  to  cooperate.  There  will  be 
a  feeling  of  confidence  and  a  belief  that  no  one  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  economic  or  social  superiority  of 
another.  If  this  can  be  attained  there  will  be  no  further 
need  for  special  positions  for  any  group. 

Malays  must  take  full  advantage  of  the  NEP.  They 
must  equal  the  performance  of  non-Malays  and  not  expect  to 
be  spoon-fed  by  the  government.  Nor  must  they  allow 
themselves  to  become  dependent  on  special  privileges  and 
quotas.  Dispensing  with  such  attitudes  will  accelerate  the 
achievement  of  the  NEP's  objectives.  Efforts  towards 
achieving  national  unity  and  resilience  must  also  continue. 
The  spirit  of  Rukunegara  must  be  instilled  at  the  earliest 
possible  exposure  during  primary  school.  Activities 
designed  to  integrate  present  and  future  Malaysian 


generations  must  be  implemented  with  conviction  and  vigour 
rather  than  the  present  lip  service.  In  the  absence  of  anv 
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external  aggression  acting  as  a  unifying  catalyst,  national 
integration,  unity  and  identity  must  be  cultivated. 

Economic  Development 

Economic  growth  and  redistributive  goals  compete 
for  attention  and  priority.  Only  with  a  healthy  economy 
can  both  be  achieved.  Malaysia's  current  static  or 
contracting  economy  affects  the  NEP's  principle  of 
operating  in  a  growth  context.  Malaysia  needs  to  diversify 
her  economic  base.  A  glut  of  tin,  rubber  and  oil  has 
caused  a  recession  which  retards  economic  growth  and  has 
led  to  serious  unemployment.  Remedial  measures  must  be 
taken  to  alleviate  these  conditions.  Since  Malaysia 
imparts  most  of  her  rice,  agriculture  needs  to  be  expanded. 

With  NEP's  target  date  fast  approaching,  the 
shrinking  economic  pie  and  racial  competition  exacerbates 
ethnic  tensions.  Foreign  investment  must  be  encouraged. 
Non-growth  activities  must  be  suspended.  Given  Malaysia’s 
small  domestic  market  and  competition  from  other  countries 
the  government  must  review  heavy  industrialization  and 
capital  intensive  projects.  Priorities  and  national 
capabilities  must  be  monitored.  Markets  for  Malaysia's 
products  must  be  found  within  ASEAN  and  the  world.  Rapport 
with  the  United  States  and  Japan  must  be  maintained  with  a 
view  to  lifting  protectioni st  economic  policies. 


Political  PtvtlopMnt 


To  build  a  stable  political  system  by  absorbing 
opposition  partiss  into  ths  National  Front  coalition  placss 
a  premium  on  political  accommodation  and  demands  that 
communal  alitss  cultivate  an  understanding  and  empathy  -for 
groups  other  than  their  own.  There  appears  to  be  an 
enlightened  attitude*  at  least  at  the  elite  level*  that  a 
communally  based  political  organization  cannot  consider 
only  the  interests  and  reactions  o-f  its  own  community.  To 
this  degree  at  least  Malaysian  politics  are  becoming  less 
communal  and  the  political  system  retains  a  fairly 
accommodative  and  representati ve  character  in  spite  of  the 
restrictions  on  some  political  freedoms.  Malaysians  must 
understand  that  the  government  cannot  satisfy  the 
aspirations  and  demands  of  all  ethnic  groups.  The  very 
dissatisfaction  of  each  ethnic  group  indicates  that  the 
government  does  not  only  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
particular  race.  There  are  bound  to  be  compromises  and 
modifications  which  mean  sacrifices  by  all  are  needed  to 
redress  those  issues  tinged  with  communal ism. 

The  political  system  since  Independence  has  been 
tinged  with  Malay  dominance  through  UMNO.  Because  access 
to  the  decision-making  process  is  controlled  by  the  extra 
legal  structures  whose  composition  includes  the  non-Malay 
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leaders  of  comp on ant  parti os  in  tho  National  Front 
coalition  this  is  not  a  critical  issuo.  Cooperation  and 
support  of  ths  non-Malay  component  is  nssdsd  to  make 
government  strategies  work  and  therefore  the  non-Malay 
component  has  had  considerable  access  to  the  coalition 
government 's  decision-making  process.  As  the  social  system 
undergoes  modernization  and  transf ormation,  Malaysia  will 
have  to  convert  to  an  egalitarian  political  system. 
Sincere  attempts  to  form  genuine  political  parties 
representing  all  ethnic  groups  must  be  made.  Although 
progress  may  be  slow  it  is  the  only  way  to  end  the  present 
communal  based  politics.  If  this  cannot  be  achieved  the 
present  status  quo  ante,  the  provisions  as  embedded  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  NEP  must  be  accepted  without  any 
qualms  whatsoever  by  all  groups  in  Malaysian  society. 

Meanwhile,  understanding,  coalition  and  cooperation 
remain  the  keys  to  Malaysian  political  stability  and 
security.  This  is  the  only  guarantee  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Malaysia.  A  moderate  UMNO  within  a  coalition 
government  is  better  than  all -Mai  ay  rule,  merger  with 
Indonesia  or  an  Iranian  style  revol uti onary  republic. 

Consideration 

Sui tabi 1 i ty:  This  is  the  most  responsive  option  in 
view  of  the  current  socio-economic  and  political  climate  in 


Malaysia.  Tha  priority  givsn  to  intarnal  development  and 
national  intagration  is  logical. 


Feasibility;  This  option  doas  not  impose  undue 
financial  burden  in  terms  of  capital  investment  and  defence 
spending.  Since  it  is  a  continuation  of  economic  growth 
and  development  started  with  the  introduction  of  the  NEP  it 
should  be  attainable. 

Acceptability;  Since  conflict  of  interests  do  not 
occur ,  this  option  will  acceptable  to  the  populace,  ASEAN 
nations,  allies  and  the  superpowers.  Additionally,  an 
economically  and  politically  strong  and  cohesive  Malaysia 
will  be  complimentary  to  ASEAN  and  allied  interests. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  Malaysia's  democratic 
institutions,  its  limitations  on  fundamental  freedom  and 
individual  liberties,  and  its  reliance  upon  special 
privileges  based  on  ethnicity.  But  such  critics  seldom 
attempt  to  devise  workable  alternative  strategies.  To 
forge  a  dynamic  modern  and  unified  nation  from  a  society 
seriously  divided  along  communal  linguistic  and  cultural 
lines,  as  well  as  stratified  into  classes  and  functional 
groupings,  is  no  easy  task.  All  political  and  economic 
strategies  have  costs.  Xt  is  the  Malaysians  who  must 
ultimately  pay  these  costs.  These  reccomendations  and  the 
government's  present  strategies  are  designed  to  bring 
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Malaysians  clossr  to  ths  goals  dasired  by  all  Malaysians. 
That  is  a  unified,  harmonious,  prosperous,  modern  and 
democratic  country. 


SECTION  2 

EXTERNAL  POLICY  OPTION 

In  a  di versa  region  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
are  major  differences  in  perceptions  of  national  priorities 
and  threats  to  national  sacurity.  Thera  is,  however, 
tramendous  opportunity  for  mutually  beneficial  cooperation 
by  Malaysia,  ASEAN  and  allies  in  many  spheres  of  activity. 

Political 

Politically,  the  best  option  for  Malaysia  involves 
threa  components.  Sha  must  maintain  equidistance  and 
regional  balance  with  both  superpowers,  encourage  political 
sattlemant,  through  ASEAN  collective  bargaining,  of  the 
Kampuchean  issue,  and  seek  a  political  and  diplomatic 
settlement  of  territorial  claims. 

Maintain  Equidistance  and  Regional  Balance  with  the 
Superpowers:  The  prolonged  crisis  in  Indo-China  has 
resulted  in  a  permanent  division  of  Southeast  Asia  into  two 
apposing  camps:  Communist  Indo-China  led  by  Vietnam  and 
non-communist  ASEAN.  While  maintaining  equidistance  and 


regional  balance  with  the  superpowers  will  not  resolve  this 


situation*  it  may  inhibit  further  proliferation  of  military 
power  and  competition  attempting  to  exert  influence  over 
Malaysia  and  ASEAN.  Overlapping  interests  of  United  States 
and  ASEAN  also  contribute  to  a  reliable  security  presence 
in  the  region  which  can  balance  the  Sovi et-Vi etnam  alliance 
as  well  as  the  PNC.  This  relative  stability  and  security 
will  encourage  economic  growth  and  development*  thus 
contributing  to  a  resolution  of  internal  problems. 


Encourage  Political  Settlement  over  Kampuchea; 
Settlement  of  the  Kampuchean  issue  is  important  to  Malaysia 
because  it  will  reduce  the  PRC's  presence  in  Thailand. 
Malaysia  will  then  be  much  less  concerned  that  the  Chinese 
influence  immediately  to  the  north  will  work  to  exacerbate 
internal  ethnic  conditions.  Furthermore*  an  independent 
Kampuchea  can  serve  as  a  buffer  against  Vietnamese  or  PRC 
threats  or  adventurism.  Vietnam's  unwillingness  to 
compromise  concerning  its  position  that  the  situation  in 
Kampuchea  is  irreversible*  should  not  cause  Malaysia  to 
break  ranks  with  ASEAN  and  attempt  unilateral  negotiations. 
Political  settlements  must  be  in  ASEAN's  collective 
interests.  It  could  be  secured  through  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Vietnam's  mentor  and  banker,  who  seeks  to 


establish  closer  relations  with  Malaysia  and  ASEAN. 


Negotiation  must  also  include  the  PRC  in  view  of  their 
interests  in  Kampuchea  and  the  Si  no-Vietnamese  conflict. 


Seek  Diplomatic  and  Political  Settlement  over 


Territorial  Claims*  Malaysia  s  gaostratagic  problems  war a 
complicated  in  1983  by  tha  MAF  occupation  of  Tarumbu  Layang 
Layang  atoll  in  tha  South  China  Saa.  This  brought  Malaysia 
into  conflict  with  Vietnam  who  also  claimed  tha  atoll.  In 
1978,  Vietnam  occupied  Pulau  Amboina  Kacil  (Amboyna  Cay), 
sixty  four  kilometers  northwest  of  Tarumbu  Layang  Layang, 
which  is  claimed  by  Malaysia.  Thasa  islands  are  potential 
sources  of  natural  resources  especially  natural  gas  and 
oil.  Vietnam  claimed  that  all  islands,  islets  and  atolls 
in  and  around  the  Spratly  group  of  islands.  Malaysia's 
claim  to  Pulau  Amboina  Kacil  and  Tarumbu  Layang  Layang  are 
based  on  history  and  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (EEZ) 
concept.  The  tension  and  uneasy  confrontation  between  the 
occupation  forces  may  result  in  armed  conflict.  The 
Malaysian  Armed  Farces  do  not  have  the  capability  to  defend 
these  territorial  claims  against  a  Vietnamese  or  PRC 
military  invasion.  Malaysia  has  to  rely  on  FPDA  allies  and 
Indonesian  military  assistance  in  such  a  situation.  Hence, 
settlement  of  these  issues  through  diplomatic  means  is 


necessary. 


Conflict  with  the  Philippines  over  the  same 


issue  could  be  solved  within  the  ASEAN  spirit  of  constant 
consultation.  Negotiations  with  the  PRC  and  Vietnam  would 
be  more  complex  and  need  the  political  support  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 
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Military 


Upgrading  MAF  capabilities  to  deal  with  domestic 
insurgancy  and  rapalling  axtarnal  aggression  is  logical. 
However ,  this  must  not  mean  unilateral  militarization  of 
the  MAF.  Malaysia's  de-fence  planners  must  take  into 
consideration  -factors  such  as  diplomatic  iniatiati  ves, 
threat  perceptions  and  response  priorities.  Current 
reserve  pools  are  to  be  maintained  whilst  training  is 
enhanced  to  meet  the  envisaged  challenges.  Priorities  and 


time  frama 


sd  to  be  established.  Due  to  financial 


constraints  it  is  suggested  that  upgrading  the  RMN  and  RMAF 
defensive  and  offensive  capabilities  receive  the  priority. 


The  Malaysian  Army  is  to  maintain  its  present  strength  but 
develop  specialized  units  such  as  armour  and  combat  support 
to  beef  up  conventional  capabilities.  The  MAF  must 


continue  to  derive  the  tangible  and  intangible  assets  of 
bilateral  defence  agreements  and  the  FPDA  through  closer 
relationships.  Joint  training  and  military  contacts. 


Because  of  its  treaty  commitment  to  Thailand  and 
because  the  Soviet  Union  is  significantly  involved  in 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  has  significant  military 


interests  in  the  region.  Malaysia  acknowledges  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  play  a  security  role  in  the 
region.  There  is  a  need  to  increase  security  cooperation 
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support  fro*  a  third  powsrt  perhaps  balancing  ths  power 
aquation  if  not  actually  turning  it  into  Malaysia's  and 
ASEAN's  favour. 

Bivan  tha  unfavourable  power  equation,  financial 
cost,  threat  perceptions  and  tha  stalemate  in  Kampuchea, 
unilateral  mi 1 i tarization  by  Malaysia  is  not  a  viable 
solution.  Additionally,  armed  neutrality  is  not  a  valid 
option.  Therefore,  the  bast  option  is  to  continue 
upgrading  the  Malaysian  Armed  Forces  and  develop  closer 
relationship  through  bilateral  defence  agreements  and  with 
FPDA  nations. 

Consideration 

Suitability*  This  external  approach  is  the  most 
appropriate  option  considering  Malaysia's  interests  and 
objectives  in  the  region.  It  compliments  the  priority  of 
addressing  the  internal  issues  and  maintains  ASEAN's 
corporate  view,  solidarity  and  security. 

Feasibi 1 i tv:  This  option  is  most  prudent  in  terms 
of  its  financial  implications.  It  is  attainable.  A  less 
hostile  approach  between  Malaysia,  ASEAN,  the  PRC  and  the 
Soviet -Vietnamese  alliance  will  be  mutually  beneficial  and 
offers  prospect  for  peace  in  the  region.  The  interlocking 
of  FPDA  and  bilateral  agreements  adds  strength  to  the 
option. 
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Acceptability!  This  option  is  sccsptabls  to  ASEAN 


sines  it  is  an  expression  of  a  corporate  view.  By 
preserving  peace  in  the  region  through  a  balance  of  power 
it  should  be  acceptable  to  the  superpowers. 


SECTION  3 

CONCLUSION 

Malaysia  must  continue  to  develop  strategies  and 
responses  to  both  her  internal  and  external  threats.  The 
Vietnam! 2 at ion  of  Indo-China,  projection  of  Soviet  military 
power  in  the  region  and  the  PRC's  omnipresent  threat  must 
be  dealt  with  delicately  in  the  diplomatic  arena.  The 
region  is  as  well  as  Malaysia's  security  and  stability  is 
influenced  by  the  great  power  triangle.  Conflict  in  the 
region  must  be  contained  within  manageable  bounds  and 
through  political  means. 

The  impasse  in  Kampuchea  has  reversed  the  priority 
of  traditional  threat  perceptions.  The  central  objectives 
of  Malaysia's  security  policies  should  rightly  be  nation 
building  and  national  development.  The  very  nature  of 
Malaysia’s  non-homogenous  society  requires  urgent  rccpcr.oo.: 
and  quick  results  in  order  to  it  ay  ahead  of  ur  emp  1  rc  - 1 
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and  population  growth.  Economic,  social  znd  pontica, 
development  are  prerequi si tes  to  internal  security  and 
atabi 1 i ty . 


Upgrading  the  MAF,  maintaining  present  bilateral 
defence  relationship  and  the  FPDA  is  complimentary  to  the 
diplomatic  initiative  necessary  for  Malaysia's  survival. 
Building  on  existing  alliances  offers  more  than  the 
premature  formation  of  a  new  alliance.  A  rational  defence 
policy  is  needed  to  maximize  investment  and  the  priorities 
adopted  to  reflect  an  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of 
Malaysia's  potential  regional  enemy. 


Malaysia's  destiny  in  the  1990s  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Malaysians  themselves.  They  must  choose  between 
breaking  away  from  the  politics  of  communalism  or  accept 
the  status  quo  ante.  Whichever  choice  is  made,  trust, 
moderation,  cooperation,  understanding  and  interdependence 
among  all  ethnic  groups  are  necessary  to  assure  a  secure, 
stable  and  harmonious  Malaysia. 


APPENDIX  A 


ASEAN  NATIONS  JOINT  MILITARY  EXERCISES  IN  1984 


NAME 

DATE 

NATIONS 

FORCES 

SING— SIAM  IV 

March 

Si ngap or e-Thai 1 and 

Naval 

AIR— THAMAL  III 

April 

Thai 1 and-Mal aysi a 

Air 

ELANG-INDOPURA  III 

May 

Indonesi a-Si ngapore 

Air 

MALINDO-JAYA  XI 

May 

Mai aysi a-Indonesi a 

Navy 

KAR I PURA— MAL I NDO  III 

October 

Mai aysi a-Indonesi a 

Army 

ELANG-MALINDO  IX 

September 

Mai aysi a-Indonesi a 

Air 

SEA-GARUDA  V 

September 

Indonesi a-Thai 1  and 

Navy 

ENGLEK  VII 

October 

Indonesi a=§infapere 

Navy 

MALAPURA 

July 

Mai aysi a-Si ngapore 

Navy 

Exercise  STARFISH  is 

the  yearly 

naval  exercise  of 

the  Five 

Power  De-fence  Agreement  (FPDA)  nations  held  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  ADEX  are  Joint  air  de-fence  exercises  testing 
the  Integrated  Air  De-fence  Systems  (IADS>  for  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  under  FPDA.  Australian  air  units  based  in 
Malaysia  participate  in  the  exercise.  Other  bilateral 
exercises  involving  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ground 
troops  were  conducted  with  Malaysian  and  Singapore  armies. 
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